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Catholics 


Here are the reactions of our readers 


and 


to the feature letter, “Catholics and 
the Practice of the Virtues,” which we 


published in our November issue. 


Kindness 


N THE November, 1958, issue of 

THE LIGUORIAN, under the 
title, Catholics and the Practice of 
the Virtues, we published a feature 
letter written by a convert. The writ- 
er of the letter said: “ .. . my sin- 
cere purpose in writing . . . is to call 
attention to a facet of Catholic teach- 
ing that is widely overlooked today: 
the practice of the virtues. As a con- 
vert of almost two years I am dis- 
tressed at the selfishness of many 
devout Catholics. Equally devout 
Protestants, although they lack the 
help of the sacraments and have only 
the crumbs from Christ’s table to 
nourish them, do feel that the ad- 
monitions of, ‘Be ye kind,’ ‘Love one 
another,’ ‘I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in,’ and so on, apply to them 
and try to live with such teachings in 
mind. Consequently they are such 
nice people to know.” 
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M. J. HUBER, C.SS.R. 


This lack of kindness and charity 
on the part of Catholics, the writer 
contended, is noticed by converts to 
the faith especially when they become 
members of the Catholic Church, be- 
cause Catholics do very little to wel- 
come a convert or to make him feel 
at home in his new religion or to help 
him take up an active part in the life 
of the Church. 


We received about two hundred 
letters from our readers in response 
to this feature letter, almost all of 
them from converts. The reaction 
came from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, and the writers 
commented on all the points set forth 
in the feature letter. 

Everyone of these letters was read 
and studied by the editors of THE 
LIGUORIAN, and excerpts were 
made from them. Because the com- 
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ments taken from these letters are so 
great in number and so worthwhile, 
we have decided to present them in 
three separate issues. 


In this issue we shall consider the 
question: do Catholics fail by a lack 
of kindness in welcoming converts to 
the faith? In other issues we shall 
consider these points: 1. What can 
Catholics in our parishes do to help 
converts feel at home in the Church, 
and what can converts themselves do 
in order to find their place in Cath- 
olic parish life? 2. Do Catholics in 
their everyday life fail in the practice 
of the virtues? 


* * * 


EFORE we present the com- 

ments of our readers, we em- 
phasize the fact that it is not our 
intention to pronounce judgment on 
the virtue or Christian perfection of 
any person or group of persons — 
whether Catholic or Protestant. We 
are not attempting to arouse or carry 
on the least bit of controversy about 
the practice of virtues on the part of 
Catholics and non-Catholics. In pub- 
lishing the original letter we allowed 
one person, a convert from a Protes- 
tant religion to the Catholic religion, 
to express her views, with hardly any 
comment from us. Now we grant the 
same privilege to many others. We 
publish these comments for one pur- 
pose only: to offer Catholics an op- 
portunity to think sensibly about 
these matters; and if they find them- 
selves failing in any way in Christian 
charity or any other virtue, we hope 
that they will, with God’s help, try 
to correct their failings. 
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Now let us ask the question: 

Do Catholics fail, by a lack of 
kindness, in welcoming converts to 
the Church? 

A good number of the converts 
who wrote to us stated that they re- 
ceived little or no welcome from the 
Catholics of the parish they entered. 
For example: 


I am writing not only as a convert but 
as a Catholic whose husband’s position 
(and other circumstances) has called for 
moving three times in the past three years. 
In not one of the three parishes have we 
ever been contacted by any group for 
making newcomers welcome; neither have 
we been called on by a priest of the par- 
ish, even though we have registered and 
contributed weekly Sunday envelopes. To 
an ex-Protestant this seems very strange 
and unfriendly. 


And another letter: 


The only person who came near me or 
to my home after I entered the Church 
was a member of the parish who was sell- 
ing tickets for a raffle to be held at the 
parish carnival. I bought tickets; I went to 
the carnival; and not one person even said 
hello to me or tried to speak to me dur- 
ing the several hours I was there. 


By way of contrast, some of the 
letters expressed the view that Cath- 
olics do not have a monopoly on the 
practice of offering a cold reception 
or no welcome at all. On this point 
we quote: 


At one time I was an active member of 
a Protestant church. I was engaged in a 
great number of activities sponsored by 
the church to which I belonged. Then my 
husband and I moved to another town. 
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We transferred our membership to the 
same Protestant denomination we belong- 
ed to before we moved. However we were 
received very coldly. They were very nice 
people, but very cold. What I am trying 
to say is this: please don’t judge all Prot- 
estants by the few you have known, or 
the whole Catholic Church by the Catho- 
lics you know. Our experience was quite 
different from the experience of Mrs. C. 
H. when I became a Catholic. I was in- 
structed by missionary priests in another 
parish, and when I started attending at my 
own parish it was a test; I didn’t even 
know the priests. But before a few months 
went by, I felt I had come home at last. 
I might add that a year later my husband 
was converted. 


On the same point: 


Like Mrs. C. H. I am a convert who 
was affiliated with all the societies and 
committees in my Protestant church. Re- 
cently we moved into a new neighborhood 
where we bought a home, and we were 
not even given a welcome or helping hand 
in any way, though it is a completely 
Protestant area. We are the only Catholic 
family on the whole street. It was days 
before I was greeted on the street or even 
“waved at” from a doorway. I found I 
had to make the first move. This was not 
so when we moved into a Catholic neigh- 
borhood previously. There I was called on 
immediately by the president of the Chris- 
tian Mothers and invited to attend the 
next meeting. 


Here is a letter with another view. 
The writer calls attention to the fact 
that some converts do not want to 
receive a special welcome or be sin- 
gled out as “converts.” 


Perhaps mine is a different slant on the 
issue of being welcomed as a convert. I, 
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too, am a recent convert and I have great- 
ly appreciated what Mrs. C. H. complains 
about — specifically, the way Catholics 
ignore a new member of the Church. But 
I have felt at home in the Church from 
the beginning because no one pointed me 
out as an outsider just coming in, by mak- 
ing a special effort to make me feel at 
home. 


Another writer called attention to 
a point that we must not ignore: if 
Catholics, even only in some parish- 
es, fail to welcome converts, it may 
be that they are not aware of their 
conduct. If this is true, then some- 
body ought to tell them about it. So 
we are telling them in this excerpt 
from a letter: 


Most of the lifelong Catholics with 
whom I have discussed the apparent lack 
of friendliness in a Catholic parish, espe- 
cially toward converts, had no idea of the 
situation, because they are very busy with 
church and school activities. So I believe 
it is not lack of charity at all, but lack of 
awareness of the situation. The newcomer 
must join in parish activities; he must 
make himself known; then he will be ac- 
cepted and warmly welcomed. This isn’t 
easy for everyone, and it takes quite a 
little while for adjustment on both sides. 


As a comment on this letter we 
add that it would be a great help in 
making this adjustment in the case 
of converts and newcomers to a par- 
ish if there were some easy way of 
recognizing them as strangers as soon 
as they arrive. But — especially in a 
large parish — how can this be done? 


* * * 


F THE letters we received, the 
greater number by far stated 
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that converts do receive a welcome 
from the Catholics in a parish, espe- 
cially if the convert makes some ef- 
fort to become acquainted. 


We quote only a few of these 
letters: 


I have been a Catholic for nine years. 
I must have been, for some reason, more 
fortunate than most converts, as the Cath- 
olic Church and its people have always 
welcomed me and made me feel at home. 
My godmother started by welcoming me 
into her own home and life. From then 
until now, five parishes later, there has 
always been a smile of welcome in and 
out of the church by most Catholics. We 
often see new faces each Sunday at Mass, 
as we do not always go at the same time 
each week. Because of this it is harder to 
become well acquainted in a Catholic par- 
ish. This may be one of the reasons why 
Catholics seem more unfriendly to a new- 
comer. 


Since I have become a Catholic, I have 
found the dearest friends of my life. These 
Catholic friends love me and seem so sin- 
cerely interested in my welfare, both spir- 
itual and temporal. When I became a 
convert, every Catholic I met seemed to 
regard me with special respect that was 
almost embarrassing. After a while I hesi- 
tated to mention that I was a convert be- 
cause of this special attention and esteem 
shown to us converts. No, my case is very 
different from Mrs. C. H.’s, for I have 
found greater happiness in every phase of 
my life since becoming a Catholic. 


As a convert of nine years I feel quite 
qualified to answer Mrs. C. H.’s letter re- 
garding the loneliness of converts. I be- 
lieve the lady has the idea that converts 
are conspicuous in a group of Catholics. 
This just isn’t true. Both my husband and 
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1 were converts before our marriage. We 
have lived in three parishes and not once 
has anyone asked if we were converts. In 
each one of these parishes we were con- 
tacted not only about funds, but also in 
connection with joining guilds, Holy Name 
and other parish groups. I have found that 


_ if a convert shows an eagerness to help, 


along with a friendly face, that person is 
at a premium in a parish and will be wel- 
comed any time. If, however, the convert 
expects to be singled out with a welcome 
mat and a reception in his or her honor — 
well, that is a mistake! For one thing, no 
one has the time to give that kind of wel- 
come; for another, the convert is accepted 
for exactly what he is — another Catholic 
either willing to help or just looking for a 
social group. There’s nothing wrong in 
looking for a social group; but in parish 
functions the willingness to help must 
come first. I might add that you can’t wait 
for people to beg you to help; you’ve got 
to take the initiative yourself. 


Six years ago I became a convert, and 
I have had to bear the cross of loneliness 
that Mrs. C. H. writes about in her letter. 
My husband still is very much opposed 
to my being a Catholic and will not allow 
our four lovely children to go anywhere 
near a Catholic church. My husband is a 
sincere, avid, conscientious Christian Sci- 
entist, who studies his “lesson” daily. We 
cannot have any real companionship. So 
at home I am just as lonely as Mrs. C. H. 
is. In my neighborhood of “young, execu- 
tive-type, Protestant couples with two cars 
and just “a boy for you and a girl for 
me,” I have no friends. But my Church 
has been the salve to take the sting out of 
it all. I enjoy singing in the choir; I have 
been elected Program Chairman of our 
Women’s Club and have a lot of nice, 
Catholic friends. Here I have found the 
Catholics much more friendly and charita- 
ble than the Protestants, so it is very hard 
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for me to understand Mrs. C. H.’s pre- 
dicament. 
* * * 

Before we continue with excerpts 
from letters we received, we repeat 
the remark made at the beginning of 
this article: we do not want to arouse 
or carry on the least controversy 
about the practice of virtue on the 
part of non-Catholics and Catholics. 
In allowing our readers to express 
their views, we are trying to help 
Catholics (and non-Catholics, too) to 
think about these matters, so that all 
of us can become better Christians in 
all our contacts with our fellow men. 


* * * 


N THE feature letter in the No- 

vember issue, the writer stated: 
“TI feel we are closing our eyes to the 
truth if we fail to acknowledge that 
in fulfilling Christ’s second command- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ the Protestants far excel 
the Catholics; and by the same token, 
Catholics far excel Protestants in ful- 
filling Christ’s first commandment, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, 
with thy whole heart.’ ” 

Here is a reader’s comment on 
that point: 


I don’t think that I'll be proved wrong 
when I say that you are going to receive 
a good number of letters from your read- 
ers who will say that non-Catholics are 
more charitable and kind than Catholics, 
as a group, in regard to helping their fel- 
low church-members get to church, even 
‘ urging them to come along, welcoming 
them and providing opportunities for so- 
cial contacts in connection with their 
church services. I think that the use of a 
bit of common sense should tell us that 
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you cannot measure the Christian perfec- 
tion, or get a true picture of the general 
practice of virtue, of either group — 
Catholic or Protestant — by using the one 
yardstick of kindness and sociability shown 
in connection with church services. Nei- 
ther can you say that Catholics are living 
thoroughly virtuous and Christian lives 
simply because they fulfill their serious ob- 
ligation of attending Mass on Sunday. 


It will help us to think clearly on 
these matters if we follow the advice 
of the letter just quoted and keep in 
mind these rules: 

1. Don’t judge the entire Christian 
life of non-Catholics on the evidence 
cf kindness and charity they show in 
connection with attendance at church 
services. 

2. Don’t judge the entire Christian 
life of Catholics on the evidence of a 
lack of kindness and charity in con- 
nection with attendance at church 
services. 

3. Don’t form conclusions about 
ALL non-Catholics, or about ALL 
Catholics, from what you know about 
a few. 


It will be good to keep these rules 
in mind as you read the next four 
letters. 


I became a Catholic fifteen years ago. 
It meant losing some friendships and hurt- 
ing my mother very deeply, but it was a 
happy choice. Truthfully, I have never 
once missed any of the “fellowship” which 
the Protestant churches provide. During 
the first twenty-two years of my life I was 
exposed to at least five different denomi- 
nations and, despite their ability to frat- 
ernize, they all left me cold and feeling 
back-bitten, for their air of gracious re- 
ception was very often one of ultimate 
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deception when the back was turned. The 
Catholic Church was not instituted to take 
care of the social needs of the individual, 
but rather the spiritual needs. Any social 
needs that she fulfills are purely second- 
ary. The Protestant churches, on the other 
hand, often give the impression that their 
first reason for existence is to provide so- 
cial life for the congregation, and second- 
ly, and purely as an afterthought, to ring 
in a sermon or two. 


To a Catholic the attendance at holy 
Mass on Sunday is not intended to be a 
social affair. It is not a means of meeting 
people primarily, but a time set aside to 
pay homage to the God Who created us. 
If, after Mass, new acquaintances are met, 
fine! But let’s get it straight: that’s not the 
purpose of going to church on Sunday. 
Admittedly, we are different from Protes- 
tants in this respect. I have often witnessed 
the so-called practices of virtue by various 
Protestants at their services. The next day 
I have seen these same followers of St. 
Paul sign petitions and hold mass meet- 
ings to deprive children of the Catholic 
Church of the right to ride to school in a 
taxpayer’s public bus. I will grant that 
they may have been sincere and acting ac- 
cording to their conscience in doing this, 
but it really requires an act of the virtue 
of charity on my part to make this admis- 
sion. The point is that we cannot judge a 
person’s spiritual stature from a few inci- 
dents or just one or two manifestations of 
charity or lack of charity. 


The lot of the new convert is often very 
difficult, especially when the convert had 
recently been enjoying the fellowship that 
many of the Protestant churches have to 
give. The first few times at Mass leave 
most of us appalled at the way everybody 
charges away afterward without a glance 
at anyone. It is quite a contrast to the 
former Sundays one has known, when the 
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greater part of the day was spent in pleas- 
antries and handshaking, as well as in the 
socials usually held during the day. Many 
converts will have to endure for a long 
while, if not for life, the coldness and 
derision of their former “friends” and 
sometimes of the members of their own 
family. This makes it all the more difficult 
to find one’s new fellow parishioners 
seemingly cold and indifferent. I say 
“seemingly” — for actually everyone IS 
friendly and kind — and it takes time to 
get acquainted, just as it does when mov- 
ing into a new neighborhood. 


I want to disagree with the statement in 
your feature letter of November, 1958, to 
the effect that Protestants far excel Cath- 
olics in loving their neighbor. I think that 
we ought not to make a comparison in 
this matter at all. Let God be the judge 
of both Catholics and non-Catholics. What 
1 do wish to point out is that what is often 
called charity is not charity at all. Charity 
is more than smiling faces and clasped 
hands. This is especially easy in a cozy 
little social group. I may be wrong, but I 
would venture to say that the perfection 
of this virtue of true charity is the hardest 
goal for the Christian to attain. As we are 
told (by the Church, quoting the words 
of the Bible) even the pagans love those 
who are pleasing to them. But we are 
supposed to love even our enemies — 
those who hate us and do us harm. Only 
God knows the forgiveness granted by 
many souls to those whom it would be 
much easier to hate. What I am trying to 
point out is that charity or kindness is not 
to be measured by a smile or an occasion- 
al kindness. A truly charitable person’s 
virtue is known clearly only to God; so 
let us not even dare to compare group to 
group or person to person for their charity. 


To this last letter, just quoted, we 
give our sincere applause! 
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HE final excerpt from the letters 
we received was written by a 
man who has been a convert for less 
than two years. We offer it as a most 
sensible, all-around answer to the 
question: “Do Catholics fail by a 
lack of kindness in welcoming con- 
verts to the Church?” 


Since I am a convert of mid-1957, I can 
sympathize with some of the thoughts ex- 
pressed by Mrs. C. H. in her feature let- 
ter published in THE LIGUORIAN. The 
cold shoulder treatment bothered me for 
a while. I reasoned myself out of it in this 
way: my duty is to love my neighbor to 
the best of my ability; but that does not 
mean that he is necessarily going to love 
me in the same degree. If my neighbor 
fails to love me as he is commanded, it 
will be recorded on his celestial record, 
not on mine. 

Why should we converts be so touchy? 
In urban centers we ignore our entire 
neighborhood, often not knowing the 
names of everyone in our building or 
block. They are busy with their affairs, 
and we have our own cares. Why should 
we load our troubles onto someone else, 
who probably has a heavy load of care 
already? Doesn’t the second command- 
ment — about the love of our neighbor — 
actually mean that we should not actively 
hate or resent our fellow man? It does 
mean showing our neighbor the ordinary 
signs of Christian charity, but can it mean 
that we are duty-bound to fawn over each 
other? 


When we became converts, we deliber- 
ately turned our backs on Protestantism; 
naturally we cannot hope to have our 
former Protestant friends burst into cheers 
when they meet us. Instead of their feel- 
ing glad that we have really found Christ 
and will now worship Him in His true 
Church, they resent the fact that we did 
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not choose to swallow their private inter- 
pretation of Christ and His doctrine. I 
gave up 27 years of active work as a 
Mason, but I regret it not. Some of my 
former brother-Masons no longer bid me 
time of day. So what? 

Having been so recently in the opposing 
camp, we should not be surprised that cra- 
dle Catholics reserve judgment on us, 
holding back a little, waiting to see if our 
halo is going to stay on straight. Remem- 
ber they had no opportunity to ballot on 
the question of our admission into the 
Church; we forced our way in. 


Never forget that we became Catholics 
ty our own free choice, knowing in ad- 
vance the stiff requirements of the en- 
trance examinations, knowing that our 
study courses would never end, and that 
if we “passed” we would get our diploma 
at the time of the second coming of Christ. 
Certainly a much tougher standard for us 
than that of some of the Protestant 
churches that are so easy to get into, to 
stay in or to leave. 


We know that in OUR Church it is not 
necessary to advertise with catchy words 
on an illuminated bulletin board the text 
of the Sunday sermon. We know ahead of 
time that our priest, after giving us Jesus 
Himself in Communion would not, a few 
minutes later, rush to the front door to 
glad-hand us as we left the building. Our 


‘priest’s work is too serious and varied to 


expect him to follow the suggestions of 
Dale Carnegie. 

To attract attention, some Protestant 
churches do find it necessary to use what 
we might almost call circus methods. Some 
have lay men to take over all or part of 
their Sunday service, which I hope we 
never copy. Others have church dances, 
interchurch visitations, Bible camps and 
ether frills that do not cost too much but 
will bring publicity. This is done because 
these churches are competing against each 
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other much as the business world com- 
petes. So far they have not resorted to 
handing out trading stamps. 

The Catholic Church is not like a one- 
stop shopping center where we can get 
every single one of our earthly wants taken 
care of; some things we must provide for 
ourselves as best we can. We knew this 
before we became converts. We should 
not expect our Church to fill every hour or 
day for us. 

Welcome to the Church? Think of the 
special thrills we converts sometimes ex- 
perience which is old stuff to the cradle 
Catholics. The shock when the cross and 
all the statues were veiled on Passion Sun- 
day, and you could hardly wait until some 
crusty, old veteran told you why! And then 
to see the crucifix unveiled again on Good 
Friday! Seeing the little innocents in their 


First Communion procession! How at 
Communion time shivers go up your spine 
when the choir sings about your not being 
worthy! How you thrill to the last line of 
Holy God, we praise Thy name! Or the 
first time in confession, when he has given 
absolution, the priest adds, “And please 
say a prayer for me!” Imagine! One of 
Christ’s anointed, His representative, ask- 
ing you, a still-damp convert, for the help 
of one of your feeble, faltering prayers! 
How you rushed to comply with his re- 
quest and piled on additional prayers to 
the penance, for pure joy, and how your 
heart sang the rest of the day! 


Let us never cease to give thanks that 
we could become converts and that we 
have truly been welcomed by our Mother, 
the Church! 





NON-CATHOLICS AND OUR LADY 
Truth will change any human mind, if you can get it in. And super- 
natural truth, even more. That is why I believe that non-Catholics are partic- 
ularly drawn by mention of the Blessed Mother; she is the figure most apt 
to draw them to the Church today. For she is ours alone. They don’t want 
to hear about the things we Catholics share with the world about us; they 
aren’t terribly drawn if we tell them that we, too, think well of the Sermon 


on the Mount, along with Dr. Fosdick. 


They want to hear about the things that make Catholicism Catholic—which 
we have that nobody else can offer. Of the Blessed Mother. The Blessed 
Mother is the Gate of Heaven and the Cause of Our Joy and the Mediatrix 
of All Graces. She is the compelling figure in every conversion. Look back 
to the history of European converts—Huysmans, Verlaine, Chesterton—and 
you will find that they wrote poems to her, twelve or fifteen years before 
they took instructions; they wrote poetry to her before they believed in her. 
Entrust your converts to her; tell them of her theology, her apparitions, her 


miracles, and she will win their souls. 


Gretta Palmer in Camillus 





Definition of charm: The ability to make someone else think that both of 


you are quite wonderful. 





Be friendly with the folks you know. If it weren’t for them, you’d be a 


total stranger. 
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CONFESSED CATHOLIC 


APOLEON and Waterloo had 
just made headlines. Swagger- 
ing statesmen from all over Europe 
were gathering in Vienna to write a 
peace treaty. Stomping about in the 
corridors was Prussia’s stiff, bewhisk- 
ered Kaiser. In a moment of good 
fellowship he allowed himself a chat 
with one of his subjects, a student 
at Vienna’s university. The topic 
turned to religion. 

“TI don’t like men who desert the 
religion in which they were born and 
bred,” stated the king bluntly. 

“Neither do I, Your Majesty,” the 
student replied. “That is why I have 
deserted the religion of Martin 
Luther.” 

Then he bowed diplomatically and 
withdrew, leaving the king opposed 
to the idea of good fellowship more 
than ever. Royal views on the insult- 
ing ways of youth, and especially on 
the subject of Prussian students be- 
coming militant Catholics at the sec- 
ularist University of Vienna are best 
left unrecorded. 


tae cause of the young man’s 

boldness, and of a great deal 
more of Catholic activity all over 
Austria, was not difficult to find. He 
was a stocky, older sort of man, a 
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As a matter of Christianity, 
everybody is supposed to 
be a CONFESSOR. 

To be a CONFESSOR is 
to live every day in such 

a way that the world 

will know that we 

believe in Christ. 


DONALD MACKINNON, C.SS.R. 


CONFESSOR of the Faith — to use 
the language of the Missal. They 
called him, “Father Hofbauer.” 


Twenty-five years before the Kaiser 
came to Vienna, the balding priest 
had left it to study for the priesthood 
in Rome. In the Eternal City he be- 
came a Redemptorist, in spite of dire 
threats to any Austrian who joined 
a religious order outside of Austria. 


After ordination the new priest was 
commissioned to plant the banner of 
the Redemptorists, up to then a strict- 
ly Italian congregation, north of the 
Alps. In a way he was successful. 
Recruits were quick to join. But cen- 
tral Europe’s rulers were not so re- 
ceptive. 








Napoleon’s personal orders expel- 
led the growing congregation from 
Poland. Switzerland and at least three 
German principalities did the same. 
Forced to divide his unappreciated 
community into small, inconspicuous 
units, Hofbauer decided to direct op- 
erations — very quietly — from 
Vienna. Officially he became chap- 
lain of a convent of Ursuline Nuns. 


But his expansive personality re- 
fused to lie dormant. He organized 
a sort of pre-Newman club for un- 
dergraduates at Vienna University. 
Struggling law students, young Hun- 
garian nobles, physicists and even two 
future cardinals (one of them had 
been a free-thinker before he met 
Hofbauer) became regular members. 
A second apostolic outlet was a re- 
markably successful movement to re- 
light the faith of Vienna’s intellect- 
uals. 

Investigations by secret police fol- 
lowed. Pressure was brought to bear 
to deport the priest from yet another 
country. But events ended differently 
this time. Government approval was 
secured. The emperor called for a 
personal interview. He appreciated 
the priest’s work in Vienna, he said. 
He wanted more Hofbauers. He 
would donate a monastery to the Re- 
demptorists. 


Father Hofbauer died before all 
the formalities could be concluded. 
Eighty-nine years later another kind 
of approval was stamped on his 
work. Pope St. Pius X canonized 
Father Hofbauer. He should be 
known, the pope declared, as Saint 
Clement Hofbauer, CONFESSOR. 
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ONFESSOR is an official Church 
title. It is applied to all male 
saints who were not martyrs. It des- 
ignates them as champions of a Cath- 
olic life lived to the full. 


Some confessors, like St. Clement 
Hofbauer, were priests; others, like 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, were bishops. 
St. Pius X was a pope. Of course 
these saints had also been known as 
“confessors” during their lifetime. 
Their priestly office kept them long 
hours at the serious work of hearing 
confessions. This is not what is meant 
here. For laymen can also bear this 
name CONFESSOR. St. Benedict 
Labre was a knight of the road; St. 
Isadore, a farmer. St. Peter the 
Patrician was a retired army officer; 
St. Donald, a widower who raised 
nine daughters. They were all con- 
fessors. 


But then, as a matter of Christian- 
ity, everybody is supposed to be a 
confessor — to be invoked after 
death each November 1 as one of 
ALL SAINTS. It’s an offer to which 
Christ once challenged the world 
from a rocky road in southern Judea: 
“Everyone who acknowledges Me 
before the world, will himself be ac- 
knowledged by the Son of Man be- 
fore the angels of God.” (Luke 12:8) 

To be a confessor is to live every 
day in such a way that the world will 
know we believe in Christ. Some- 
times the “confession” or proving 
our belief means showing our Cath- 
olicism in a very bold way. Most of 
the time, however, it’s making virtue 
play an active part in daily life. 
Heaven and hell, death and judg- 
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ment are rather easy to forget in each 
day’s routine. A confessor keeps his 
sights trained on those basic, eternal 
realities. Maybe Clement Hofbauer, 
ordinary Catholic, would have re- 
membered Christ in a prison fortress 
outside Warsaw or in a Vienna police 
station. But St. Clement Hofbauer, 
confessor, could see a reflection of 
the cross in the cold of a winter walk 
through the Alps or in the heat of an 
Italian summer. Maybe Clement Hof- 
bauer, ordinary Catholic, would have 


cried to Christ for strength when he 
was slandered in the daily press; St. 
Clement Hofbauer, confessor, saw 
Christ attacked when he read about 
malicious attacks directed against his 
neighbor. 

Austria’s famed foreign minister 
Prince Metternich once wrote to a 
penitent of Father Hofbauer, “Why 
trouble yourself with affairs that con- 
cern the Church?” The answer is: 
“A CONFESSOR makes his faith a 
full-time job!” 





THE PRIEST 


He is another Christ — respect him; 


He is God’s representative—trust him; 


He is your benefactor—be thankful to him. 


AT THE ALTAR 


He offers your prayers to God—do not forget him; 
He prays for you and yours in purgatory—ask God’s mercy for him. 


IN THE CONFESSIONAL 


He is the physician of your soul—show him its wounds; 
He directs you toward God—follow his admonitions; 


He is judging—abide by his decision. 
IN HIS DAILY LIFE 


He is human—do not hastily condemn him; 

He is human—a word of kindness will cheer him; 

If you must tell his faults—tell them to God, 

That He may give him light and strength to correct them; 
He has a great responsibility—ask God to guide him in life, 


And to be merciful to him in death. 





MUSCLE POWER 


In 1850 more than 1/8th of all our work was done by human beings and 
more than % by horses, mules and oxen. Muscle power of animals and 
humans thus accounted for slightly less than 2/3 of the work; and inanimate 
sources (steam, windpower, falling water, etc.) for a little more than a third. 
By 1900 the work-animal share had dropped to 22% of the total and that 
of human workers to 5%. Today, muscle power of either animals or humans 
has been all but eliminated and nearly 99% of the total useful work-energy 


of the country comes from machines. 
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New Dimensions 
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Problems 
of 
Professional People 


ROBLEM: I am a schoolteacher of 

many years’ experience, and I am 
much troubled about the prevalence of 
cheating among the pupils in taking tests 
and examinations. Some of them seem to 
have no sense of wrongdoing in this mat- 
ter and regard it as perfectly lawful to 
copy from others, to conceal notes on 
their person to help them in examinations, 
etc. What is to be said of the moral aspect 
of cheating in school, and what procedures 
could be recommended to teachers in or- 
der to remedy this unfortunate situation? 


OLUTION: Our questioner has not 

exaggerated facts. Unfortunately there 
is much cheating (or attempts at cheating) 
among students in our educational institu- 
tions nowadays, from the primary grades 
to college level. This state of things is 
comparatively new, since a few decades 
ago the great majority of our young folk 
possessed a sense of decency that repelled 
them from such dishonorable methods. 
The most appalling feature, as our corre- 
spondent points out, is the fact that many 
of our modern youth see nothing wrong in 
cheating. 

What is to be said of the moral aspect 
of cheating in school, this good teacher 
asks. In the first place, it is a lie. When a 
student hands in an examination paper or 
book, he asserts that this represents his 
own work, accomplished in accordance 
with the rules laid down by the school or 
college. Sometimes such a statement is 
written on the paper or book and signed 
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Cheating in School 


by the pupil; but even when there is no 
such explicit affirmation, it is understood 
that the student makes an implicit assertion 
to this effect. What would be the use of 
having tests or examinations if it were un- 
derstood that the students could incorpo- 
rate answers that did not represent their 
own intellectual ability, but were derived 
secretly from some forbidden source? 


Besides being a lie, and as such for- 
bidden by the eighth commandment, cheat- 
ing may have additional sinful aspects. The 
student who cheats may lead others into 
the same evil practice, and thus be guilty 
of scandal. If by cheating a pupil wins a 
prize, he commits a sin against the seventh 
commandment also, a sin of injustice 
against the one who really deserved the 
prize. We cannot say that cheating is al- 
ways a mortal sin. For example, to cheat 
in one test which is not very important 
would be only a venial sin. But to cheat 
habitually could well be a mortal sin; and 
surely a student would be guilty of mortal 
sin if by cheating he won a valuable prize 
or even a scholarship which should be giv- 
en to another. 


Our correspondent asks what can be 
done about this problem. I suggest, in the 
first place, that teachers (and particularly 
school principals) should frequently speak 
to the students of the moral evil involved 
in cheating. This is especially true in a 
Catholic school, if it is suspected that 
some of the students are cheating in class, 
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since Catholics should realize the signifi- 
cance of the statement that cheating is a 
violation of the law of God. Furthermore, 
I recommend that if any students are def- 
initely proved to be guilty of cheating, 
they should be severely punished. Indeed, 
if a college student were known to have 
cheated in an examination, I do not re- 
gard expulsion as too grave a penalty. Of 
course, a certain measure of supervision is 
always necessary when students are taking 


an examination, as a deterrent for any 
who might be tempted to be dishonest. But 
the goal for which every educator will 
strive is to persuade all the students to ab- 
hor cheating and to be perfectly honest 
even when they are not under the watch- 
ful eye of the teacher. 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
Catholic University of America. 





IS YOUR PHOBIA HERE? 


Monophobia—fear of being alone 
Ailurophobia—fear of cats 
Ochlophobia—fear of crowds 
Achluophobia—fear of darkness 
Hypsophobia—fear of heights 
Ophidiophobia—fear of reptiles 
Kenophobia—fear of large empty spaces 
Triskaidekaphobia—fear of Number 13 
Odynophobia—fear of pain 
Cremnophobia—fear of precipices 
Lyssophobia—fear of becoming insane 
Doraphobia—fear of touching animals’ fur 
Rhabdophobia—fear of being beaten 
Hematophobia—fear of sight of blood 
Gephyrophobia—fear of crossing bridges 
Pantrophobia—fear of everything 
Melissophobia—fear of stinging insects 
Cherophobia—fear of gaiety 
Hylophobia—fear of forest 
Domatophobia—fear of being in a house 
Bacillophobia—fear of microbes 
Eremophobia—fear of being lonely 
Kinesophobia—fear of motion 
Sirerodromophobia—fear of railroad travel 
Harpaxophobia—fear of robbers 
Chionophobia—fear of snow 
Laliophobia—fear of speech 
Climacophobia—fear of staircases. 


Irish Digest 





The art of being wise is the art of knowing what to overlook. 
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The Blessed Virgin told the world to do penance. 
So these people take the words seriously, and they 
perform the penance of walking on their knees. 


ie Manila Bay, just off the capital 
city of Manila, and out in the 
wider waters of the China Sea that 
adjoin Manila Bay, there floats soft- 
ly, almost apologetically and with 
seeming aimlessness, or merely sits 
quietly with anchors down, dozing 
and dreaming, perfectly at peace with 
itself and with the world, a mighty 
segment of the United States navy. 

Warships of all sizes and purposes 
abound. Because they are warships, it 
can be presumed (no secret informa- 
tion is in the possession of the au- 
thor) that they are armed; and be- 
cause this is the era of the atom, that 
they are armed with some of the fear- 
some weapons with which modern 
war is waged. 

Perhaps the floating fortresses, so 
innocent in appearance, so unobtru- 
sive and modest in the way they re- 
fuse to intrude themselves in the af- 
fairs of the harbor, always keeping 
out of the way of the sea traffic that 
surrounds them, always ready to run 
if a row boat or a sailing skiff crowds 
their bow, contain enough destructive 
power to annihilate a large portion 
of the earth’s surface. Very possibly 
they have the might of a volcano that 
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A NATION 


ON ITS 


KNEES 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


possesses the capacity to “blow its 
top” at any minute, but holds back 
and gives no indication of its incredi- 
ble destructiveness below except for 
the warning of thin wisps of smoke 
that it allows to escape through open- 
ings in its cone. 

One thing is certain. Given suffi- 
cient provocation, in defense of a 
cause that is just, and when no other 
alternative is left to follow, the 
United States navy will “blow its top.” 

What then will happen to the 
world? 
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Not two hours away by air from 
Manila and the giant warships in the 
bay, towers massive China, deeply 
dyed blood-red by Communism, un- 
easy and wracked with growing pains 
because of its so recently acquired 
strength, yet ready at instant’s notice 
to pounce upon and smother the West 
and all the West stands for. 


i lige first victim on the program of 
destruction is America. America 
is the flag-bearer of the West. Amer- 
ica is strong. And America is the bit- 
ter foe of Communism. America must 
go! 

No fighting goes on now. All is 
quiet on both horizons. But how long 
will this truce last? Communism can- 
not survive outside conflict. And if it 
does not last, will all men die in one 
great inhuman yet humanly contrived 
holocaust of flame and fury that will 
not leave a stone standing upon a 
stone? 

It will not happen. 

Between Red China and the Amer- 
ican warships. in Manila Bay, at Bac- 
laran, a suburb of Manila, stands the 
celebrated shrine of Our Mother of 
Perpetual Help. It stands on the 
shores of Manila Bay. It overlooks 
the city and the bay. 

If the Reds attack the American 
ships, they will have to pass over 
Mary’s biggest and _ best-known 
church in the Far East, the church 
that has above its high altar her fa- 
vorite picture — her likeness bearing 
the title, Mother of Perpetual Help. 
If the American ships go forth to 
battle, they will have to go around 
the shrine or pass the front of it to 
reach their target. 
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Is the Blessed Virgin Mary strong 
enough to block these two powerful 
forces from destroying each other and 
perhaps the rest of the world as well? 
Is her shrine a fortress sufficiently 
armed to prevent the Red planes 
from going beyond the walls, and the 
American ships from sailing past the 
doors, even though the mission of the 
Americans is to destroy the tyranny 
of Communism once and for all? 

She is. And her shrine is sufficient- 
ly armed. 


In Manila she does not fight the 
battle for peace alone. She is not 
without friends and fellow pleaders 
in her appeal to her Son, our Lord, 
to have mercy on the sons of men to 
keep them from senselessly killing 
one another. Standing behind Mary, 
with arms uplifted to God, are the 
people of the city of Manila. 

This is not an exaggeration or a 
flight of imagination. 


For ten years 80,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants of metropolitan Manila 
have been attending the novena serv- 
ices in the Baclaran shrine of Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help every 
Wednesday of the year. Fourteen 
services must be held in the church 
on that day to accommodate the im- 
mense crowds. At some of the serv- 
ices as many as 10,000 persons pack 
the church, with other hundreds oc- 
cupying the yard and parking lots 
around the church, and following 
along with the prayers and the hymns 
as the voice of the priest comes over 
loud-speakers. 

Professional poll-takers estimate 
that more than 2,000,000 people join 
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in the novena as it comes over the 
radio two times in the afternoon each 
Wednesday. Many other people say 
the prayers privately when it is im- 
possible for them to get to the shrine 
at the proper time or to take part in 
the novena over the radio. 


Those who participate in the no- 
vena privately or by means of the 
radio have their place, and it is a 
very important place, at the side of 
Mary in the campaign for peace. But 
the ones who seem closest to her in 
the thundering appeal that goes up to 
God are the ones at the services in 
the church before the miraculous pic- 
ture. To hear them, thousands of 
them, sing the hymns and recite the 
prayers that they have sung and re- 
cited so often that the words and the 
notes come forth spontaneously and 
by memory from their hearts in one 
great sigh and sob for mercy and for 
help is an experience not soon to be 
forgotten. 


Even on days other than Wednes- 
day, even late at night (the church is 
never closed) there is a constant flow 
of people into the shrine and up to 
the altar over which hangs the famous 
picture. Prayers to God, carried to 
Him by His mother, never seem to 
stop in Manila. 


Still more than the offering of no- 
vena and private prayers do the peo- 
ple accomplish in order to please 
their holy mother. They go to con- 
fession in great numbers. They re- 
ceive Communion by the thousands. 
They attend Mass during the week 
when there is no obligation to do so. 
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And they do penance! This fact 
must be stressed. 

The Blessed Virgin told the little 
children at Fatima that they were to 
announce to the world that peace 
would come to nations only if the 
citizens of nations entered upon a 
vigorous program of penance. She did 
not qualify her statement. She did not 
say that Americans were exempt be- 
cause they were used to nice things 
and consequently would find a pro- 
gram of penance too difficult. She did 
not say that Laos and Cambodia were 
exempt because they were poor. She 
merely said flatly that penance was 
part of the price for peace. 


=_— people do not like to do 

penance. They do not like any- 
thing that causes pain. They believe 
that nothing should be left undone to 
avoid pain. Comfort and unostenta- 
tious luxury are the badge of the sens- 
ible, respectable and successful Chris- 
tian of the twentieth century; not 
hardship and suffering; surely not vol- 
untary penance. And so there are 
wars. 


The Blessed Virgin Mary does not 
agree with this way of thinking and 
with this way of living. She cannot. 
The commands she gave to the Fa- 
tima children were commands that 
she had received from God. She was 
only God’s emissary, God’s agent 
when she spoke to the world about 
penance through the little children. 
She merely expressed what God want- 
ed of the world. He wanted penance. 

The people of Manila took the 
words of the Blessed Virgin seriously. 
If God wanted penance, they would 
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give Him penance. Their penance 
would be one that they had learned 
from the Spanish padres long years 
before the American occupation at 
the turn of the century. It would be 
the painful and embarrassing exercise 
of walking on their knees. They 
would do this in public — in the 
church of Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help — where hundreds of their 
neighbors and friends would have the 
opportunity of observing them in 
their humiliation. 


Forthwith there began what was 
perhaps the greatest mass movement 
ot a people on its knees to God by 
way of Our Mother of Perpetual Help 
that was ever known. And it has nev- 
er stopped. Every day, and particular- 
ly on Wednesday and Sunday, men 
and women of all ages and of every 
social position and intellectual attain- 
ment go staggeringly and painfully up 
the middle aisle of the church on 
their knees. 

The penitential journey begins at 
the front door of the church and ends 
at the Communion railing before the 
altar. The distance covered is some 
three hundred feet. The church is so 
vast (it can accommodate 12,000 
worshippers at one time) that from 
the vestibule one can hardly make 
out clearly the picture of Our Mother 
of Perpetual Help above the high al- 
tar in the sanctuary. 


But all know that it is there. And 
they are determined to approach it 
and eventually to reach it in the hum- 
blest position that they can assume — 
on their knees. So, they slip and slide 
and bump along, sometimes three 
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abreast, on a part of the anatomy that 
even in the widest stretch of the 
imagination was never intended to 
take the place of feet and that is rath- 
er tender to start with and can quite 
easily acquire an infection known as 
“housemaid’s” or “nun’s knee” if due 
caution is not exercised. This is in- 
deed penance. And more than one 
person gets up stiffly when the holy 
work has been accomplished and 
limps away to a pew to rest and to 
rub back circulation into the affected 
parts. 


Besides the great length of the 
church, which gives added merit to 
the penance (it is easier to go one 
hundred feet on one’s knees than to 
go three hundred feet), there is the 
embarrassment that accompanies the 
making of a spectacle of oneself be- 
fore strangers. The Filipinos them- 
selves do not look askance at their 
fellow countrymen who perform this 
mortification even though some of 
them do not believe in it and thus 
refuse to have anything to do with it. 


But there is always the chance that 
foreigners may be in the church, 
some of whom have come for the 
sole purpose of seeing the strange 
sight of men and women crawling up 
an aisle on their knees. They stand on 
the side and watch, as they might 
stand outside a cage in a zoo and ob- 
serve the antics of the animals. No 
intelligent Filipino man or woman 
wants to be looked on by Americans 
or anybody else as ignorant, super- 
stitious and barbarian. The possibility 
of being seen by those of other coun- 
tries who do not understand makes 
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the penance doubly hard and there- 
fore doubly meritorious. 


fF it is so hard both physically and 
morally, why do they persist in 
doing it, especially in view of the fact 
that they almost stand alone in its 
practice amongst the nations? 

Is it because they have a tendency 
to be neurotic when it comes to pen- 
ance? Are they ruled by a compul- 
sion to lacerate and hurt their bodies 
through a punishing of their knees on 
a hard and unrelenting floor? Perhaps 
it is true with some. But it is not true 
with the great majority, for they are 
people of eminent common sense, 
successful in business, in the profes- 
sions, in the running of a home. Not 
a few of them are the leaders of the 
country. It is unlikely that neurotics 
and fanatics could reach high places 
in the world without soon being dis- 
covered and clearly labeled as such. 
No label of this sort has been put on 
the prominent men and women who 
wish to come to God through God’s 
mother on their knees. 


Is it because they want to show 
off? Again, perhaps with some. But 
with most of them, no. In examining 
their lives it is discovered that they 
do not show off in their public and 
private life more than any human be- 
ing shows off who is prone to vanity 
by Adam’s sin. Why should they sud- 
denly have the urge to show off in 
church? The explanation that exhibi- 
tionism is the reason for their walk- 
ing on their knees does not seem to 
be a valid one. 

The real reason is not hard to find. 
The Filipinos are afraid. They have 
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every reason to be afraid. They know 
the meaning of death and sorrow that 
are the spawn of war. Many of them 
saw a mother or a father, a wife or a 
husband, a child or a friend meet 
death in the second world war. They 
have learned the meaning of hunger 
and terror and despair. They do not 
want these things to happen again. 
Yet, they look out over their beauti- 
ful bay and they behold the shining 
armor of a huge battle fleet. They 
look out over their fields and beyond 
their mountains and they see un- 
counted numbers of Communists all 
geared for combat. Their homes, their 
cities lie between. 


The Blessed Virgin told them what 
to do. They are to do penance. It is 
as simple as that. Penance, joined 
with prayer, will save them yet. So, 
they do penance on their knees. That, 
surely, is one of the reasons; and it 
is a good one. And they do it in 
church where God from His taber- 
nacle and Mary in spirit from her 
picture can look down and see them 
as they make their sacrifice. 


There is another reason. 

Each pilgrimage up the .aisle is 
made for a special, personal favor 
besides the favor of peace. While the 
journey is being made, fervent pray- 
ers are being recited. A blank mind 
and silent lips are not the companions 
of those with courage and faith 
enough to go to God and Mary on 
their knees. Prayer is the companion. 

Thus, the young wife and husband 
do the penance side by side that God 
may bless them with a baby. An old 
man makes the trip alone for his wife 
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of many years who is dying in the 
hospital of an incurable disease. A 
young girl follows after for the con- 
version of her father who has given 
up the practice of his faith. 

All are praying for something very 
special. Because they are a kind and 
grateful people, they do not want to 
give the impression that all the giving 
is to be on the side of the Blessed 
Virgin, and none of the giving on 
their side. They feel that it would be 
wrong to appear before the picture 
of Our Mother of Perpetual Help 
with both hands outstretched to re- 
ceive but with neither hand out- 
stretched to give. They stretch out 
their hand to give. And the gift is the 
hard penance of traveling the length 
of the church on their knees. It is a 
proof of their generosity and their 
sincerity. To all right-thinking people 
it seems like a wonderful idea, an 
idea that could with profit spread to 
other parts of the Christian world. 

And so the procession goes on. 


A” so the ships continue to pa- 

rade watchfully and_ silently 
across the horizon on Manila Bay. 
And so the Communists continue to 
work feverishly behind their Iron 
Curtain, which is only around the 


corner from the chief city of the 
Philippines, to grow stronger and 
stronger. 


Will the two forces ever meet in 
war? 

Not until the processions stop. Not 
until the shrine of Our Mother of 
Perpetual Help is stormed and taken, 
its walls dismantled and its famous 
holy picture of God’s mother torn 
down and burned. Not until the peo- 
ple stop praying and doing penance. 

It may be that not enough people 
in other lands are praying and doing 
penance. If that be true, there can be 
no guarantee that the two forces will 
never meet. But Baclaran of Manila 
is doing its part. The Filipinos are 
leading the way. Once this is known 
around the world, that a whole na- 
tion is on its knees before God and 
in honor of God’s mother, there 
should not be wanting others who 
will follow after. 


Then, surely, there will be no war. 
The battleships can go home and the 
youths of Red China can throw away 
their guns and forget about the con- 
quest of the world. The holy mother 
of God will have kept her promise. 
There will be peace for the world. 





turned on him in exasperation. 


fection.” 





PLAYING THE PERCENTAGE 


A good-natured and tolerant employer had occasion to reprimand his 
secretary on several successive days for errors in her work. Finally she 


“For goodness sake,” she said, “do you expect perfection?” 
“Not at all,” he replied, “not at all. Just a smaller incidence of imper- 
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Foster-father of Christ 
Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


HOSE who are asked by God to carry 
T the cross of sickness should feel espe- 
cially drawn to the grave and gentle saint 
who, after Mary, was closest to the Re- 
deemer. We mean, of course, Mary’s 
spouse, St. Joseph. 


Not much is told us about him in. the 
Gospels; in fact, not a single actual word 
of his is recorded. St. Matthew tells us he 
was a “just man,” which, in the original 
meaning of the phrase, was the highest 
praise which could be given. This evan- 
gelist goes on to describe how Joseph was 
sorely tried when he saw that Mary was 
with child, and how the angel came to re- 
assure him and inform him of the won- 
derful divine origin of the child in Mary’s 
womb. 


St. Joseph is present at and mentioned 
in the accounts given by St. Matthew and 
St. Luke of the birth of Christ, His cir- 
cumcision, and His presentation in the 
temple, followed by the flight into Egypt 
and return. After this he appears only once 
more in the Gospel account, in the inci- 
dent related by St. Luke which took place 
when Jesus was 12 years old. For three 
days He was lost, and Mary and Joseph 
sought for Him everywhere, and finally 
when they found Him in the temple, Mary 
said with touching pathos: “Son, why hast 
Thou done so to us? Behold, in sorrow thy 
father and I have been seeking Thee.” 
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Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


Jesus then goes with His mother and 
His foster-father to their home in Naza- 
reth, and “is subject to them.” And with 
that phrase the curtain comes down (so 
far as the Gospels are concerned) on all 
the rest of the childhood and youth of 
Christ. Nothing more is recorded of Him 
until He is ready to begin His public life 
at the age of 30. 


What about St. Joseph during all these 
years? According to a well-founded tra- 
dition, he died during this period of Christ’s 
hidden life. In the visions of certain well- 
known mystics (Anne Catherine Emmerich 
and Venerable Mother Mary of Agreda 
among them) during his last several years 
of life God ordained that he should spend 
his time in illness and suffering, so that 
through patience his sanctity might be in- 
creased. He suffered a series of fevers, vio- 
lent headaches and a very painful rheu- 
matism which made him weak and help- 
less. 

But he bore his long illness with won- 
derful patience and forbearance, and Mary 
took delight in nursing her husband and 
relieving his pain as much as possible. 
Jesus also often sat at his bedside and 
consoled and strengthened him. 

When the hour of his death came, both 
Jesus and Mary were at hand to make 
joyful his passage into eternity. Surely one 
can understand why Catholic people all 
over the world have looked upon St. 
Joseph as the patron of a happy death. 
Surely also our shut-in readers can pray 
to him as their special patron, and have 
every hope of receiving strength and 
courage through his intercession. 
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How Much 


Mortification 


Do You Need? 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HE word “mortification” is not 
one that strikes a pleasant chord 
in the normal human heart. This is 
not surprising when it is remembered 
that the root of the word is the Latin 
“mors,” which means death. Just as 
there is an instinctive dread of death 
in all human beings, so there is a dis- 
like for all that is associated with 
death. Mortification involves death to 
certain desires and pleasures of hu- 
man nature. 

It is possible, therefore, for indi- 
viduals to adopt many wrong atti- 
tudes toward mortification. As with 
most good and necessary things, the 
wrong attitudes usually take the form 
of extremes. On the one hand, there 
are those who deny the value or 
necessity of any mortification of their 
appetites. On the other hand, there 
are those who so vigorously stress the 
importance of mortification that they 
make it appear to be an end in itself, 
instead of a means. 
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An appropriate question 
for Lent, or for any time 
of the year. Can you 
answer it intelligently, 
and are you doing 
something about the 
answer? 


Nothing is more necessary than 
straight, clear thinking about a matter 
of this kind, subject as it is to wrong 
notions and practices. We offer such 
thinking under three general heads: 

1. Specific wrong ideas about mor- 
tification. 2. The basic reasons for 
the necessity of mortification in gen- 
eral. 3. How much mortification is 
needed by every human being? 


1. Wrong Ideas 


S noted above, all wrong ideas 
about mortification may be re- 
duced to two: a. that mortification is 
unnecessary; b. that mortification 
should be made an end in itself. 
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In a world that is largely secular- 
istic, that is, enamored of pleasure 
and opposed to every form of avoid- 
able pain, the idea that mortification 
is uncalled for is by far the more 
common mistake. Those who hold to 
this principle offer a number of plaus- 
ible arguments for their stand. 


First, they say that God gave us 
our human nature, and the world in 
which we live, to be enjoyed, not to 
be smothered and rejected by any 
form of mortification. They possess 
a very optimistic belief that if you 
just let human nature seek and pos- 
sess whatever it desires, it will seek 
only what is good. This of course 
leads to the vicious principle that 
whatever is strongly desired, even 
such things as adultery and over- 
indulgence in alcohol, must be good. 


Second, there are those who say 
that there is so much unavoidable 
sorrow and suffering in the world, 
that nobody should be expected to 
deny himself any pleasures that are 
available. They forget that much of 
the sorrow and suffering in the world 
is caused by the unmortified appetites 
of individuals, and that anyone who 
adopts the principle. that he must not 
deny himself anything that he desires 
will inevitably add to the miseries of 
the world. 


Third, there are those who leave 
God entirely out of the picture, and 
so blind themselves to the reality of 
an after-life and a world other than 
the one in which they are now that 
they live only for this world. Such 
persons feel that they must snatch at 
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every bit of happiness and pleasure 
they can find on earth, and that 
means never mortifying themselves in 
any way. 


The opposite extreme of the view 
that mortification is to be entirely 
avoided is that which makes of self- 
denial an end in itself, that is, an end 
unrelated to any specific purpose. 

The ancient Stoics were the great 
promoters of such a view. They saw 
that, whether one likes it or not, life 
is filled with pain and the frustration 
of many desires. They were never 
able to reason out why this should 
be, or to relate suffering and self- 
denial to any higher goal. But they 
took the fact and made it a goal; they 
maintained that man was born to suf- 
fer, and therefore he should seek suf- 
fering by denying himself in every 
possible way. To suffer without com- 
plaining, without any manifestation 
of pain, became their purpose in life. 


Many Christian heresies through- 
out history have adopted the same 
blind belief in suffering and mortifica- 
tion as a goal to be sought after in 
life. Puritanism was one of the more 
modern forms of this heresy, with its 
belief that anything that had pleasure 
connected with it in any way must 
therefore be wrong. 

Some Catholics fall into this same 
error. They read so much in spiritual 
writers about the importance of mor- 
tification that they practically come 
to believe that pleasure is a bad 
word; that if they are not resisting 
every single desire of human nature 
they are not rightly serving God. In 
time they become bitter critics of all 
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who enjoy the most innocent pleas- 
ures, tyrannical disciplinarians of 
those who are subject to them, and 
unpleasant company wherever they 
go. 


2. Basic Reasons for Mortification 


HERE are three basic reasons for 

the necessity of some mortifica- 

tion in every human life. Only when 

these reasons are understood will it 

be possible to set down, in the third 

part of this article, norms concerning 

how much mortification a person 
needs. 


a) The first reason stems from the 
simple fact that every human being 
has been given life and been placed 
on earth in order that he may use his 
short life on earth to win an everlast- 
ing happiness with God in heaven. 
He is to win that supreme happiness 
in heaven by doing God’s will, by 
keeping God’s laws. God’s laws gov- 
ern every faculty he possesses, every 
desire he ever feels, every pleasure he 
is capable of experiencing on earth. 

Negatively, this same truth is ex- 
pressed in the statement that man is 
not placed on earth to attain perfect 
happiness there, nor to find the fulfill- 
ment of all his desires. Only in heav- 
en will these goals be attained. He is 
on earth to earn his happiness. He 
does that by choosing between what 
is good and what is bad in the desires 
that arise in his nature. Making such 
choices habitually requires mortifica- 
tion, that is, the rejection and renun- 
ciation of some desires for pleasure. 


b) The second reason is really 
only an extension of the first. It arises 
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from the fact that every human being 
is born afflicted with the effects of 
original sin. In simple language this 
expresses both a truth learned by ex- 
perience and a doctrine revealed by 
God, that he is afflicted with a strong 
leaning toward evil. In other words, 
he finds himself intensely impelled 
at times to choose what he knows to 
be the fulfillment of an evil desire, 
one that is contrary to the will of 
God, one that God must punish, if 
he never repents of giving in to it, by 
depriving him of heaven and con- 
demning him to hell. 

Two things are required, and 
amply made available and possible 
by God, to offset the tendencies to- 
ward evil that are at times felt by 
everybody on earth. One is ready re- 
course to the abundant graces and 
merits earned for every member of 
the fallen human race by Jesus Christ 
the Redeemer. Such recourse is had 
by regular prayer and by recourse to 
the sacraments which Christ set up 
as means for channelling His grace 
into souls. The other means is that 
of mortification, which means deny- 
ing oneself some things that are 
strongly appealing to human nature, 
so that, in the face of evil desires, 
one will already have been trained 
in resisting appealing things for the 
sake of a higher goal. 


c) The third reason for mortifica- 
tion is that atonement may be made 
for wrong choices indulged in the 
past, and sins thereby committed. 
When anyone reflects on the horrible 
price that Christ had to pay on His 
cross to atone for the sins of man- 
kind, he readily realizes that he owes 
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a great debt to God after any delib- 
erate sin. Instinctively he knows that 
much of that debt can be paid by 
mortification. 


8. How Much Mortification? 


T IS clear, then, that all adult hu- 
man beings need some mortifica- 
tion, not as an end in itself but in 
reference to three very important 
ends, namely, to obey Gods laws, to 
overcome the moral weakness of fall- 
en human nature, to make atonement 
for past violations of the justice of 
God by sin. 

But, you may ask as you read this, 
just how much mortification do I 
need? Can you give me more specific 
guidelines as to how I should relate 
practices of mortification to the pur- 
poses for which you have explained 
its necessity? Yes, we can answer 
these questions with some very spe- 
cific rules. They are six in number. 
Reflect on whether you are sufficient- 
ly conscious of each one to practice 
the mortification that it requires. 


One preliminary remark. In gen- 
eral, mortification means resisting 
and denying fulfillment to desires for 
things that are strongly appealing. 
This can take two forms: 1) resisting 
desires for what is strongly appeal- 
ing but known to be evil; 2) resisting 
and denying desires for things that 
are not evil in themselves, as a means 
of building up the power to resist 
what is actually evil, or of making up 
for past indulgence in evil desires and 
pleasures. These two forms of morti- 
fication must be kept in mind for a 
proper understanding of all the fol- 
lowing rules. 
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1. You need enough mortification 
to be able to resist all temptations to 
mortal sin. 

This seems obvious, but there is 
more to it than at first meets the eye. 
Of course it is necessary to resist 
and reject strong desires for such ex- 
ternal mortal sins as hatred, fornica- 
tion, self-abuse, etc., if one really 
wants to save his immortal soul, But 
the mortification must begin long be- 
fore the opportunity for the external 
sin presents itself. 


There is such a thing as internal 
mortification, that is, not permitting 
oneself to toy with the idea of exter- 
nal sin, not deliberately indulging in 
day-dreams of external sin, not lin- 
gering over internal images of exter- 
nal sin. This you may put down al- 
most as a universal rule: when you 
see or learn about somebody suc- 
cumbing to a serious external sin, 
you can know that for some time he 
has not been mortifying his internal 
imagination and desires. Of course 
unresisted desires for seriously evil 
pleasure are themselves seriously sin- 
ful; but they are also the preliminary 
to putting the desires into action. 


2. You need enough mortification 
to give up serious voluntary occa- 
sions of sin. 

This has to be mentioned because 
there is a too common tendency of 
human nature to pretend or to de- 
ceive itself into thinking that it can 
cling to serious voluntary occasions 
of sin and resist the sin itself. Tell a 
married man, for example, that he 
must, under pain of mortal sin, give 
up all meetings with a woman other 
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than his wife with whom he has quite 
often fallen into sin in the past, and 
too frequently he will say: “But I 
cannot give up seeing her entirely. 
She is too dear to me. There is too 
much pleasure in her company. All 
I have to give up is sinning with her.” 
Anyone who knows human nature 
knows that such a distinction cannot 
honestly be made. 

If such a man, or others in similar 
occasions of sin, wants to save his 
soul and to stay out of sin, he has to 
give up the proximate occasion of 
that sin. Christ said, “If thy right eye 
‘scandalize thee, pluck it out.” This is 
basic and absolutely necessary mor- 
tification for those who want to es- 
cape hell. 


3. You need enough mortification 
to keep up a running battle against 
venial sin. 

Christ said to all His followers: 
“Be ye perfect, as your heavenly Fa- 
ther is perfect.” At the same time He 
knows that practically all normal hu- 
man beings will fall into half-delib- 
erate faults, and once in a while per- 
haps even into deliberate venial sin. 
He wants nobody to permit such sins 
to become a matter of unresisted 
habit, or a mode of conduct that is 
even defended and encouraged. He 
knows that unchecked venial sin pre- 
pares the way in many souls for de- 
liberate mortal sin, just as the small 
thefts of Judas Iscariot led to his aw- 
ful crime of betraying Him for 30 
pieces of silver. 

Therefore you need enough morti- 
fication constantly to struggle against 
your temptations to commit venial 
sin. This means mortification before, 
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during and after temptations to ve- 
nial sin: before, by resolving to resist 
expected temptations; during, by say- 
ing a prayer when tempted; after, by 
sorrow and renewed resolve when a 
fault has been committed. 

Only thus can tendencies toward 
anger, gossip, lying, disobedience, 
ctc., be said truly to be resisted. 


4. You need enough mortification 
to fulfill the duties of your state in 
life. 

There is no state in life that does 
not have both its pleasant and un- 
pleasant aspects. It is pleasant for a 
priest to be able to help others and 
to find them appreciative of his help; 
it is unpleasant for him to sit for long 
hours in the close confinement of a 
confessional. It is pleasant for wives 
and husbands to have each other’s 
affection and love and cooperation; 
it is unpleasant for them to bear up 
under the faults they gradually find 
in each other. It is pleasant for moth- 
ers to have children when they are 
on their good behavior, unpleasant 
when the children become noisy and 
quarrelsome. 

Unmortified persons either shirk 
and try to evade the unpleasant duties 
that are connected with their state in 
life, or they become impatient, com- 
plaining, self-pitying, when the time 
comes to face the unpleasant tasks. 

As a priest, a religious, a husband, 
a wife, a mother, a father, a single 
person in the world, you certainly 
need enough mortification to see the 
unpleasant tasks of your state as just 
as much God’s will for you as those 
that are pleasant, and to fulfill them 
with fidelity and patience and peace. 
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5. You need enough mortification 
to practice your will in the habit of 
denying to your appetites things that 
they strongly desire. 

This principle is one of the basic 
reasons behind the laws of the Cath- 
olic Church commanding her mem- 
bers to fast and abstain on certain 
days of the year. It is almost a truism 
that persons who never use their will 
power to renounce some enjoyment 
that is not in itself bad, will have 
grave difficulty in saying No to de- 
sires that do involve some enjoyment 
that is evil. Therefore, the Church 
says to Catholics, “Give up meat on 
Friday, which is not something evil 
in itself, so that you will have trained 
yourself for the more necessary task 
of resisting evil desires.” 

This is also the philosophy behind 
the recommendations of the Church 
that her members, especially during 
penitential seasons such as Advent 
and Lent, and at other times accord- 
ing to their personal needs, volun- 
tarily mortify their desires for inno- 
cent enjoyment. Giving up candy, or 
smoking, or shows, or coffee, or salt, 
for a certain period of time will cer- 
tainly make it easier for anyone to 
resist promptly any one of the many 
desires for sinful pleasure that can 
arise in human nature. 

Repentant sinners especially, who 
have just given up a life of free in- 
dulgence in one or many kinds of 
evil desire, should realize the neces- 
sity of some form of mortification to 
strengthen their wills. 


6. You need enough mortification 
to make at least some reparation for 
your past sins, in union with the suf- 
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fering that Christ endured to make 
your forgiveness possible. 

Instructed Catholics know that 
even after their sins have been for- 
given, they are subject to some tem- 
poral punishment for those sins. They 
train themselves to measure that tem- 
poral punishment against the terrible 
suffering that Christ endured on the 
cross for the sins of mankind. 

At the same time they know that 
God in His generosity accepts small 
payment in this life for debts that 
would loom heavy and large in the 
next world, when man’s time of 
meriting is over. Thus He accepts pa- 
tient and resigned bearing of un- 
avoidable crosses as atonement for 
many sins. Thus He accepts small 
mortifications and penances, freely 
adopted in this life, as payment of 
debts incurred by sin that otherwise 
only long stretches in purgatory could 
remit after death. 


It is clear, then, there are always 
purposes to be served by mortifica- 
tion. There are also limits to the mor- 
tifications that should be assumed, so 
much so that it is strongly recom- 
mended that for any out-of-the-ordi- 
nary mortifications one might like to 
take up, the permission of a confes- 
sor or spiritual director should first 
be sought. 

Above all, mortification should 
never be permitted to take joy and 
cheerfulness out of one’s life. If it 
does, there is something wrong with 
its motive or its means. 





No tumble in life is quite as rough 
as when you fall over your own bluff. 
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Patron Saints 


for 


MARCH 


J. Fitzpatrick, C.SS.R. 


HE month of March, besides oc- 
curring during the holy season 
of Lent, and sometimes sheltering the 
feast of Christ’s resurrection within 
its limits, is also rich in possessing 
the feasts of several very great saints. 
There is St. Patrick, for instance, the 
celebrated apostle and patron of Ire- 
land, and St. Benedict, wise founder 
of the monastic life in the western 
world, and St. Thomas Aquinas, he 
with the mind of a genius and the 
simple faith of a child. 

But our chief patron this month 
must surely be St. Joseph, whose 
feast is celebrated on March 19th. 
In the Roman Martyrology, a collec- 
tion of brief notes on the saints, ex- 
cerpts of which are read each day 
when the office is chanted by monks 
in choir, this day is “the (heavenly) 
birthday of St. Joseph, husband of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary and confes- 
sor, whom the supreme pontiff, Pius 
IX, assenting to the desires and pray- 
ers of the whole Catholic world, has 
proclaimed patron of the universal 
Church.” This surely is logical, that 
he who protected Christ should also 
give his gracious protection to the 
Church which Christ founded. 
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St. Joseph is also known as the 
patron of workingmen, for the very 
plain reason that he himself was a 
carpenter, earning the daily support 
of the holy family by the sweat of his 
brow. One can be sure that he was a 
most honest and conscientious work- 
man, giving the full measure of his 
energy on any job he had agreed to 
perform. 

Lastly, St. Joseph is universally ap- 
pealed to as the patron of a happy 
death. According to tradition, he 
died some time before Jesus left Naz- 
areth to begin His public life. There 
is nothing recorded in the Gospels 
about this, but Christian piety has 
been consoled in the thought of Jo- 
seph dying in the little house of Naz- 
areth, held in the arms of his foster- 
son, and with Mary kneeling at his 
side. This is the kind of happy death 
we pray for by his intercession. 


Here are other patrons of the 
month: 

March 4. St. Adrian and Compan- 
ions. Patrons of soldiers and butch- 
ers. To modern eyes there is some- 
thing gruesome about the reason for 
this patronage, which nevertheless 
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seemed simple enough to our literal- 
minded ancestors. St. Adrian was a 
inonk-bishop in England in the ninth 
century who together with a hundred 
or more brother-monks was the vic- 
tim of a bloody massacre on the part 
of Danish invading soldiers. Being 
“butchered” by soldiers, these saints 
show special favor to all butchers and 
soldiers who are neither cruel nor 
callous in the discharge of their im- 
portant duties. 


March 5. St. Kieran. This Irish 
saint, around whom many fanciful 
legends have grown, is said to have 
discovered by his prayers the bodies 
of seven wandering minstrels who 
had been killed by brigands and 
whose bodies were thrown into a 
bog. When St. Kieran prayed, the 
water and mud of the bog disappear- 
ed at the spot where the minstrels’ 
remains had been placed. These sing- 
ers promptly rose and thanked their 
benefactor. After such a prodigy, it is 
no wonder that St. Kieran has since 
been hailed as the patron of miners. 
John L. Lewis, kindly take note! 


March 5. St. Phocas. He is in- 
voked against poisonous snakes, be- 
cause as the martyrology puts it, in 
his cruel martyrdom he triumphed 
over the serpent who is Satan. 


March 7. St. Thomas Aquinas. 
This great student and teacher of 
truth is rightly hailed as patron of 
students, schools and institutions of 
learning of all kinds. 


March 8. St. John of God. This 
saint died in the year 1550, and be- 
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cause he labored throughout his life 
for the sick, was officially declared 
by Leo XIII to be patron with St. 
Camillus of all hospitals and sick 
folk. For a time in his early life he 
sold religious books and pictures. 
Hence he is also regarded as patron 
of all Catholic publishers and dealers 
in church goods. 


March 9. St. Catherine of Bologna. 
This saint was a Poor Clare nun with 
a great talent for painting, and hence 
is honored as the patron of artists. 
She died in 1436. 


March 12. St. Gregory the Great. 
Here is one of the greatest of all the 
popes. He lived in the seventh cen- 
tury. Gregorian chant gets its name 
from him. Printers, musicians and 
teachers look to him as patron. 


March 15. St. Clement Hofbauer. 
Redemptorist missionary priest 
known in his lifetime as the apostle 
of Vienna, and still acclaimed as pa- 
tron of that city. 


March 17. St. Joseph of Arima- 
thea, This is the saint who in the 
Gospel accounts furnished the grave 
for Christ, and prepared the body of 
our Saviour for burial. What could 
be more natural than that he should 
be regarded as patron of all funeral 
directors, gaining help for them to do 
their tasks with reverence, dignity, 
and spiritual awareness. 


March 21. St. Benedict. Invoked 
against poison and gall stones. 

March 24. St. Gabriel, the arch- 
angel. Messengers of all kinds, post- 
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al employees, and all in the field of 
communications should have a great 
fondness for this patron, who deliv- 
ered to Mary the greatest news ever 
heard on earth, that God was about 
to become man. 

March 25. St. Dismas. Convicts 
and prisoners have in him their pa- 
tron saint. He was as bad as any of 
them in his life of crime, but he is 
also a model for them in true repent- 
ance, so great in his case that it won 


for him canonization even in his life- 
time from Christ, Who was nailed 
to the cross next to his. 


March 28. St. Tutilo. This many- 
sided saint, who lived in the tenth 
century, was famous as a poet, an 
orator, an architect, a painter, a 
sculptor, a metal worker, and a me- 
chanic. He is the patron, then, of all 
who are devoted to these various arts 
and trades. 











ONLY A SMALL PART 

Heaven is liberation — being freed from all trials and pains and sorrows. 
While we live, we feel in our soul the endless struggle of the flesh against 
the spirit; passions that plague us, thoughts that trouble us, desires that tor- 
ment us, remorse for the past, disgust for the present, worry for the future. 
In our body we experience pain, weakness, disease, the fatigue of toil, the 
anguish of poverty. We meet disasters, losses, betrayal of friendship. But in 
heaven, the Holy Spirit tells us by the pen of St. John, there shall be an end 
to all these things: “God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and death 
shall be no more; nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more.” 
Even if heaven were nothing more than this—salvation from eternal ruin and 
liberation from all pains and sorrows—what a great blessing it would be! 
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We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LiIGUORIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LiGuorIAN for reference will 
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Are Scientists Irreligious? 


professes to be an atheist, always 
tries to argue that religion is opposed to 
the progress of science. He also contends 
that very few, if any, of the top-notch 
scientists of the world, past or present, are 
or were practicing Catholics or even Chris- 
tians. What kind of an answer can I give 
him? 


a eseae A friend of mine, who 


NSWER: This calumny, which has 

often been made in anti-Christian 
writings, must be met with a firm denial. 
The fact is that the overwhelming majority 
of genuine, first-class scientists do not by 
any means subscribe to an anti-religious at- 
titude. Professor Andrew Millikan, who 
with Arthur H. Compton won the Pulitzer 
Prize for his research into the nucleus of 
the atom, has stated that he does not know 
of a single first-class mind among all the 
scientists that regards the materialistic ex- 
planation — the blind reaction of matter 
and its forces — as offering a satisfactory 
explanation of the observed phenomena of 
nature. Professor Compton has developed 
the same theme. 


To believe in God, and to believe in 
religion, by which a man achnowledges 
his dependence on God, is by no means in 
contradiction to the pursuit of science on 
its highest level. There are two different 
spheres of thought represented here, but 
they are not and should not be regarded 
as warring with each other. As the Vatican 
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Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Council expressed it, defining the Catholic 
attitude: 

“The Church, far from hindering the 
pursuit of the arts and sciences, fosters 
and promotes them in many ways... . 
Nor does she prevent sciences, each in its 
own sphere, from making use of their own 
principle and methods. Yet while acknowl- 
edging the freedom due to them, she tries 
to preserve them from falling into error 
contrary to divine doctrine, and from over- 
stepping their own boundaries, and throw- 
ing into confusion matters that belong to 
the domain of faith.” 


We are not denying that at times there 
has been misunderstanding and tension in 
this relationship. There have been theo- 
logians who went beyond the scope of 
their theology and tried to regiment sci- 
ence. There have been scientists who 
thought that their scientific knowledge 
privileged them to pontificate in spiritual 
matters which were quite beyond their 
competence. Despite this we repeat our 
earlier statement. Between true and gen- 
uine religion and true and genuine science 
there should be no conflict. The God Who 
is approached through religion is the same 
God Who placed in nature the secrets dis- 
covered by science. 


As for scientists who have been at the 
same time practicing Catholics, here are a 
few names selected out of many: Marconi, 
who discovered the principle of radio 
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transmission. Galvani, who made impor- 
tant discoveries in electricity. Mendel, a 
monk who pioneered in the science of 
genetics. Pasteur, father of the science of 
bacteriology. Linacre, physician and priest, 
founder of the Royal College of Physicians 
in London. Dwight, who in the United 


States was a scientist of the first rank in 
the field of biology. 

Of these men it might be said that they 
heard the voice of God in His Church, 
and this made them all the more eager to 
catch every whisper of that voice in the 
world of nature as well. 





BURIED BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


One year, when I took over the teaching of a country school, I could not 
help noticing the constant use of the word, “ain’t.” I called the children’s 
attention to it time and again, but still “ain’t” was the pet word in their 


vocabulary. 


Knowing that any lesson devised into a game usually created interest and 
had lasting results, I racked my brain for such a plan. 
Finally, one day in desperation, I said to them, “Girls and boys, don’t you 


think it’s time we buried ‘ain’t’?” 


Working together, we decided that each one should make a small paper 
effigy of Mr. Ain’t, and place it in a shoe box, to be sealed and buried. 

“Now,” I explained, as I placed the “casket” in the grave, with my four- 
teen pupils looking on, “ain’t is gone forever.” Two boys covered the box with 
dirt and we stood there a minute, all grinning at each other. 

Suddenly, one of the “diggers” looked up at me and said, in all sincerity, 
“We've sure got him buried, now — AIN’T we?” 


Victorian 





PROFANITY 


A lad in Boston, rather small for his years, worked in an office as an 
errand boy for four men who did business there. One day the men were 
chaffing him about being so small, and said to him: 

“You never will amount to much; you never can do business; you're too 


small.” 


The little fellow looked at them. “Well,” he said, “small as I am I can 
do something which none of you four can do.” 


“Ah, what is that?” they asked. 


“I don’t know that I ought to tell you.” 
But they were anxious to know and urged him to tell what he could do 


that none of them was able to do. 


“I can keep from swearing,” said the little fellow with confidence. 
The four men did not question him further. 


Topical Illustrations 





When the truth is in your way, you are on the wrong road. 
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GOD 


IN A GARDEN 


Adapted by M. J. Huser, C.SS.R. 


URING the season of Lent it is 
the practice of the Catholic 
Church to bring back to the memory 
of her children the story of the suffer- 
ings and death of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. We think of 
the sufferings of Christ, and we think 
lovingly of them, not only because we 
find in them an assurance of forgive- 
ness for the repentant sinner, but also 
because in the sufferings of Christ we 
find such an abundance of divine gen- 
erosity and love that we must be im- 
pelled to show greater generosity and 
love and confidence toward God. 
Christ proved His generosity and 
love for us by paying the price of His 
life. It would indeed be a miserly 
thing if we Christians would refuse to 
offer Him the penny of our thoughts. 


Why a Garden? 


Our divine Redeemer’s sufferings 

began on the night before Good 
Friday in the Garden of Olives. Con- 
sider how this was arranged by God 


a2 


During His life He could bid 
the winds and waves be still; 
often He had conquered death 
in others; why should He be 
afraid when He was alone in 
a garden? 


with exquisite taste and heavenly dig- 
nity. 

In a garden Adam sinned, and in a 
garden his fault must be repaired. In 
a garden the disobedience of one 
brought death upon all, and now in 
a garden the obedience of One should 
restore life to all. In a garden the 
devil gained his greatest triumph, and 
in a garden he must meet with crush- 
ing defeat. 

The purpose of Christ in coming 
to the garden is clear. He came to 
that spot to be captured and to be 
led to death. He would not permit 
this to happen in the room where He 
had eaten the Last Supper; for there 
the house of His friend would be ex- 
posed to the violence of the mob. 
Further, He would not allow the sol- 
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emnity of the Unbloody Sacrifice to 
be marred by the uproar and confu- 
sion of the ruffian gang that would 
come to arrest Him. 

He went out of the city, out into 
God’s open air, under the clear sky 
of the starlit heavens, to show that 
His love embraced all men. 

As He reached the garden it was 
near nine o’clock. Did He turn His 
eyes westward and look into the 
years of the future? Did He see us? 

In many eyes the tears must gath- 
er, many a head must sink sadly 
down. This is the hour when people 
go in crowds on the ways of sin; the 
hour when the devil again deceives 
souls for whom Christ was in agony. 


Our Lord was going to the garden 
according to His custom; but this 
time to pray and to die for us. 

We hope to be able to pray at the 
hour of death. But what is our habit 
during life? Do we pray and go to 
sleep in God’s friendship every night 
so that we may gain the grace to pray 
and be in God’s friendship before we 
fall asleep in death? 


Why Did He Fear? 


WHE Christ came to the garden 
He said to His disciples: “Sit 
here, while I pray.” 

And He took Peter and James and 
John with Him. As He walked on 
with them, He began to fear and to 
be heavy. 


He began to fear. Surely this fear 
must seem strange in our Saviour 
Whose favorite greeting to His apos- 
tles was, “Do not be afraid!” At the 
Last Supper He was in peace. Even 
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when walking to the garden He was 
calm. All His life He could bid the 
winds and waves be still. Why should 
He fear to Whom all power was giv- 
en in heaven and on earth — Who 
had conquered even death in others? 
The Lord Himself of life and death 
— why should he be afraid? 


In us fear comes unbidden; it 
forces itself upon us; we cannot shake 
it off. In Christ fear could come only 
because He willed it — by invitation 
of His will. He knew of His sufferings 
long beforehand, but never did He 
allow this feeling of fear to take pos- 
session of Him until this moment. He 
knew all things that were to come: 
the traitorous kiss of Judas, the blows 
and the spitting upon His holy face, 
the scourging, the crowning with 
thorns, His thirst, the cross — He 
knew all distinctly. But now He gath- 
ers all into one gruesome picture, 
lets His human nature drink it in and 
trembles under the pressure of ter- 
ror, so that He describes His feelings 
by saying, “My soul is sorrowful even 
unto death. Stay here and watch with 
Me.” 


Not a word of blame for Judas or 
the Jews; not a murmur against us, 
poor sinners, whose miisdeeds helped 
to bring this suffering upon Him. But 
see how He asks for our sympathy, 
how He begs for our compassion: 
“Stay here and watch with Me.” 


Oh, if we had more pity for Him, 
would we not grieve more for our 
sins? Would we so often forget to be 
grateful for the grace of forgiveness 
which He gained for us? 
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The Angel 
Phe when He had gone forward a 
little, He fell flat on the ground, 
and He prayed: “Father, if Thou 
wilt, remove this chalice from Me; 
but yet, not My will, but Thine be 
done.” And there appeared to Him 
an angel from heaven, strengthening 
Him. 

How was that possible? 

Can a tiny star in the heavens give 
light to the sun? Can water give heat 
to fire? How then can an angel give 
strength to the God-man? The Scrip- 
tures do not explain how it was ac- 
complished; but just as Jesus allowed 
the feelings of fear and sadness to 
overwhelm Him, so He could permit 
an angel to give Him strength and 
comfort. We can only surmise that 
the angel brought Him a message 
from His heavenly Father — a mes- 
sage which assured Him that the 
chalice of pain and death, which He 
must drink and which was the reason 
for His fear, was in truth a gift from 
His Father; a message which told 
Him that the chalice which seemed 
to be filled with pain and woe, was 
truly brimming over with glory for 
His sacred humanity. 


Yes, that chalice does contain all 
His passion with all its shame and 
humiliation, with all its pain and an- 
guish, His cross and His grave. But 
all this is so fleeting. This chalice 
holds also His glory, His resurrection 
and ascension into heaven, His 
throne at the right hand of the Fa- 
ther, whence He shall rule heaven 
and earth in eternal glory. 

The chalice which He had to drink 
according to the will of His Father, 
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was the inexhaustible fountain of 
mankind’s glorious redemption. As 
Satan once led Christ to the top of 
the mountain and there unfolded to 
His gaze all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glories thereof, so now 
the good angel brought before His 
view the magnificent vision of the 
kingdom of God in all its supernat- 
ural splendor: the Church circling 
the globe of the earth in all direc- 
tions; the thousands of altars upon 
which the sacrifice of the Mass would 
make great His Father’s name from 
the rising of the sun to its setting; the 
millions of heathens and sinners that 
would be washed white in His blood; 
the multitude of saints who would one 
day reign with Him in heaven. 


But this strengthening message and 
comforting picture brought by the an- 
gel did not put an end to the agony; 
nonetheless it strengthened Him to 
suffer still greater anguish. For the 
evangelist tells us: “And being in 
agony, He prayed the longer,” until 
in that mighty struggle against fear 
and sadness, “His sweat became as 
drops of blood, trickling down upon 
the ground.” 


The Sweat of Blood 

T was real blood that flowed from 

the pores of His skin as sweat 
beads the skin of a man who is exert- 
ing himself to the limit of his strength. 
It was so abundant that it was not 
absorbed by His garments, but flowed 
down upon the ground. 

That sweat of blood was not 
caused by His fear; for fear makes a 
man pale, blanches the cheek, drives 
the blood inward upon the heart, 
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chills the skin and leaves the body 
weak and helpless. The sweat of 
blood Christ endured was due to the 
immense exertion, to the mighty 
struggle and battle which His love 
was waging to gain the victory over 
self. “Not My will, but Thine be 
done!” 


When Adam sinned, God placed 
upon him this penalty: “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
Jesus could not sin, but He atoned 
for the sin of Adam and for the sins 
of all. His bread, His meat, as He 
Himself told us, was to do the will 
of His Father; and now He eats that 
bread of His Father’s will, not in a 
sweat of beads of perspiration that 
cover His face, but in a sweat of 
heavy drops of blood that trickle 
down upon the ground. 

Once He sighed in view of all the 
people around Him: “I have a bap- 
tism wherewith I am to be baptized. 
And how am I straitened until it be 
accomplished!” 


If the crowds had known to what 
sort of baptism of blood He referred, 
they would not have believed Him. 
Now He offers the proof of His sin- 
cerity. He longed for the baptism of 
blood that His passion would bring. 
He longed for it so ardently, that He 
could not wait for it to come. Men 
were too slow in fulfilling His wishes. 
His love anticipated them, and in the 
violence of His agony, in the fierce 
heat of this struggle in the garden, 
love opened His heart and forced the 
blood to the surface, forced it out up- 
on the ground. He could not wait for 
the iron-tipped lashes to gash furrows 
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in His flesh, for the nails to open 
wide the fountains of His veins, for 
the lance to drain His heart. His love 
was sO eager to convince us of the 
truth that “He loved me and gave 
Himself for me.” 

Yes, it does prove His love for me. 
What further testimony could I 
claim? On judgment-day how this 
sweat of blood will put us to shame 
who shirk the least effort, the lightest 
labor, the tiniest drop of sweat in the 
services of God and our fellow men! 


In our own little agonies we have 
no excuse for surrender, for we have 
the example of our Redeemer to in- 
spire us with courage; we have at our 
command the merits and graces He 
gained for us and which He offers us 
in the sacraments and in answer to 
prayer. We have a guardian angel al- 
ways at our side to strengthen and 
comfort us. We have the help of all 
the angels and the saints. We have 
one who pleads for us at every mo- 
ment, the Sorrowful Mother, who 
suffered with her Son, who stood be- 
side the cross while the sword of sor- 
row pierced her heart. In all our sor- 
rows how confidently we can ask her 
for the strength always to be able to 
say in imitation of her Son and our 
Saviour, “Father, if it be possible, let 
this chalice pass from me. Neverthe- 
less, not my will, but Thine be done!” 





People can be placed in three class- 
es: the few who MAKE things hap- 
pen; the many who WATCH things 
happen; and the overwhelming ma- 
jority who have NO IDEA what has 





happened. 
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readers retor 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


All around the Christmas Tree! 
After reading all the editorials about 
religious cards and so on for Christmas, 
I was very surprised and disappointed to 
see Christmas trees on the cover of your 
December issue. You are not practicing 
what you preach, as the saying goes. I 
imagine you will get many comments 
about this. However it shows we all 
make mistakes — and THE LIGUORI- 
AN is still the best magazine yet! 
Chicago, IIl. Mrs. E. M. 
@ All the readers who wrote to us about 
the Christmas trees on the cover of our 
December issue received a personal an- 
swer. For the benefit of those readers who 
may have had similar sentiments, and 
who did not write to us, we should like 
to say that in the December issue, on 
page 49, we also commented on Christ- 
mas trees, saying: “The decorated ever- 
green tree is a nice part of the Christmas 
scene in homes. It is a symbol of the 
everlasting life Christ came to win for 
everybody by His life and death.” The 
trees that are used at Christmas to dec- 
orate streets, shops and homes and 
churches are always some kind of ever- 
green tree. Green is the color symbolic 
of life, and trees that are ever green are 
symbols of everlasting life. Moreover the 
ornaments and trinkets that are hung on 
Christmas trees represent to the Chris- 
tian the beauty and happiness of heaven. 
All this brings to mind the great truth 
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that makes Christmas a season of joy — 
because Christ came to win everlasting 
life and all the joys of heaven for all 
human beings. 

The editors 


Indifferent Catholics 

Please continue the good work you 
have been doing in bringing to the Cath- 
olics of our day, in plain down-to-earth 
language, what the Church teaches. THE 
LIGUORIAN is far and away the best 
Catholic publication I have ever read, 
and I read a good many of them. I 
should like to suggest that you continue 
your articles on the wonderful mental 
and spiritual satisfaction parents should 
be experiencing from having large fam- 
ilies. And I would also like to suggest 
that you find one of your priests who is 
real good in preaching “hell and damna- 
tion” to write a good, serious article on 
the importance of not being a lukewarm 
Catholic. It grieves me to see the num- 
ber of outwardly good Catholic people 
living from day to day according to a 
commandment which is so prevalent in 
this day: “Thou shalt not get caught!” 
They will steal if it’s from a big store 
or factory; they cheat in their dealings 
with customers or in making income tax 
reports; they will lie to build up their 
own reputation or to tear someone else 
to pieces, because they are so sure no 
one will ever know they are guilty, for- 
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getting all this time that God is watching 
them and HE knows. They think that 
religion is a good thing to be talked 
about by Father in church but out of 
fashion in their circle. Well — you get 
the idea. I know how much your articles 
have helped me to think clearly and how 
much they are always helping me to con- 
tinue this clear thinking and to get back 
on the right path when I stray. That’s 
why I want more and more people to 
get the same benefits from your maga- 
zine. 
Oregon Mrs. W. F. P. 
© During the past year we had at least 
two full-length articles on indifferent or 
lukewarm Catholics, but perhaps they 
were not warm enough! At any rate, we 
are pleased to add the above “good, seri- 
ous’ words from one of our readers. 
And, of course, we'll get back to the sub- 
ject of indifferent Catholics again. 
The editors 


Know What You’re Talking about! 


I am deeply troubled in my mind over 
the fact that I am told that your maga- 
zine states that it is a sin for a married 
couple not to have relations at least once 
a week. You are quoted as saying that 
unless they do, they are frustrating the 
will of God. My wife and I have five 
children and we are delighted with them. 
We have a serious reason for practicing 
rhythm, or limiting relations to the safe 
time of the month. If what you say is 
true, then I am in a terrible fix. I have not 
even gone to the sacraments since hear- 
ing about this, because I know it is im- 
possible in our case to do what you say. 
If there is an answer, I would appre- 
ciate hearing of it. 

San Francisco, Calif. N. N 
@ This letter is published as evidence of 
what terrible harm is done by Catholics 
who toss off opinions and quotations about 
moral matters without knowing what they 
are talking about, or who are not able 
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to understand what they read. Never at 
any time or in any article remotely bear- 
ing on marriage has THE LIGUORIAN 
made any statement that married persons 
are bound to use their privileges on any 
sort of regular schedule. The very idea is 
fantastic. We hope the poor man who 
has been bothered in conscience by the 
misquotation somebody made, and who 
as a result has been staying away from 
the sacraments, will either read this or 
be told by someone that he is excited 
over nothing. There is no need for such 
worry. 
The editors 


From the Heart! 

A few weeks ago my wife and I cele- 
brated our tenth wedding anniversary. 
Yesterday morning, at 3:30, our seventh 
youngster was born. Although it may 
sometimes not be so apparent on the 
surface, I do not think anyone could be 
much more grateful for this tremendous 
blessing than I am. Each of our young- 
sters thus far is a normal, intelligent, 
healthy individual. With the attendant 
responsibility of raising such a group, I 
feel it almost a necessity that we retain 
the privilege of referring to your excel- 
lent periodical for guidance and inspira- 
tion in our faith. So we are renewing 
our subscription. It is my hope that one 
day one of the four boys will become a 
Redemptorist or a member of some 
equally outstanding group of the clergy. 
Wellston, Ohio F. M. 


Just a Little Effort! 

During the past twelve years, the Ken- 
rick Remailing Service has aided nearly 
four thousand missionaries at home and 
abroad. We could not have done this, 
were it not for the generosity of our 
American Catholics who were willing to 
go to the small trouble of packaging 
their used LIGUORIANS and other 
magazines and to bear the cost of post- 
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age to the mission lands. Perhaps more 
of your readers would like to aid in our 
apostolate and be missionaries at home. 
At present there are over one hundred 
missionaries and native priests on the 
list whose names we are waiting to send 
to Catholics who are willing to send 
them these used magazines. Many of 
these priests are in areas which are 
threatened by Communist penetration, 
and they need help in combating Com- 
munist propaganda. This is an oppor- 
tunity to do something about Commun- 
ism instead of just talking about it. If 
any readers would like to join us in 
bringing this help to our missionaries, all 
they need do is send a card or letter 
with their name and address. We shall 
supply them with a missionary’s name 
and mailing instructions. It is our pray- 
erful hope that many of them will aid 
us in furthering the work of Christ. Our 
address: 

Kenrick Remailing Service 

Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis 19, Mo. 


Singing for Baby 

I noticed the letter on teaching reli- 
gion to babies, when I read the Novem- 
ber issue. I did not think of it anymore 
until this morning. Our youngest child, 
one year old, has a miserable cold. Af- 
ter I gave him his medicine, I sat on the 
bed, holding him to comfort him. Before 
I realized it, a half hour had gone by; 
I had been singing Christmas songs. He 
was fascinated. Then I realized this was 
nothing new. We have five children, and 
I suppose I have always sung them songs 
like this; songs I have heard the choir 
sing, hymns I have sung at novena serv- 
ices. The children love them, and the 
fact that the songs are inflicted on them 
by a voice not equal to a prima donna’s 
does not bother them at all. So isn’t this 
one way of teaching a baby something 
about religion? When he is old enough 
to attend Mass and benediction service, 
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he will be right at home with “O Lord, I 
am not worthy!” “Tantum ergo,” and 
“Silent Night,” etc. You can throw in 
“Rudolph, the red-nosed reindeer,” for a 
change of pace or tempo, but I'll guarantee 
the baby will prefer the others. These 
songs are easy to sing, beautiful — and 
baby is being instructed the easy way. 
Somebody, I forget who, said, “He who 
sings, prays twice.” May I humbly suggest 
that the mother who sings of Jesus and 
His blessed mother to her baby prays three 
times? 

Syracuse, N. Y. F.R. S. 


Kind Words 

If people would spend a measly 25 
cents for your magazine as easily as they 
do for a pack of cigarettes this world 


would be a better place to live — less 
smoke and more light! 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. JE: 


I received a parochial school educa- 
tion, am a registered nurse, married and 
the mother of five. I am 35 years old, 
love to read, and in the course of my 
adult life have read my share of Catho- 
lic literature. When one of your Re- 
demptorist Fathers came to our parish 
last year to solicit subscriptions to your 
magazine, as my:husband dropped the 
subscription envelope into the basket, I 
said, “Oh, no! Not another magazine!” 
Just then we were subscribing to 15 
magazines by actual count. But now I 
tell you that it was the best two dollars 
we spent in 1958. Our copies have made 
the rounds of all our friends. 
Jersery City, N. Y. H. M. C. 

It’s unfortunate that we can’t take 
“five” to tell you how much we enjoy 
THE LIGUORIAN. But with three 
healthy youngsters, those five minutes 
are always full of distraction. Neverthe- 
less — keep up the fine work! 


Scranton, Pa. T. D. 
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WHAT HAVE THEY 
DONE WITH 


GOD? 


Comforting though it may be to see a revival 
of religious interest among men, sometimes, 
observing their actions, we wonder... . 


Harry S. SMITH, C.SS.R. 


i lw current resurgence of interest 

in religion has led us to believe 
that our pagan world might be turn- 
ing back to God; and we patiently 
wait for it to become a holier, hap- 
pier and more peaceful planet. 

It seems that at last men are turn- 
ing to God. 

We are impressed with the tremen- 
dous influence of an evangelist like 
Billy Graham who can bring millions 
to take part in a religious revival. We 
note with comfort the great number 
of churches that are being built, the 
new dioceses and parishes being 
formed, the many articles on reli- 
gious subjects in our national maga- 
zines and the favorable publicity giv- 
en to religious activity, both Catholic 
and otherwise. People talk religion, 
argue about it and more and more of 
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them seem eager to have some sort 
of church affiliation. Yet sin and 
crime seem to be on the increase 
everywhere; and there is no peace 
amongst men and nations. 


WHAT IS RELIGION? 

6 ars essence of religion consists in 

the worship of an all-knowing, 
all-powerful, all-just, all-merciful and 
eternal God. It is expressed by love 
of God and love of our neighbor. It 
is proved by obedience to the laws 
of God and His divine authority. 
Comforting as it is to see a revival of 
1eligious interest among men, some- 
times, observing their actions, we 
wonder what they have done with 
God. Merely to belong to a parish or 
a church is not religion; just to be 
active in philanthropy and social 
work is not religion; even to exhibit 
an appearance of piety and observ- 
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ance is not religion. Religion is con- 
cerned with God as God and in our 
modern “religion,” what has happen- 
ed to the concept of God? 


PERPETUAL SANTA CLAUS 

For many people God is one to 

whom they pray only when they 
want something — and something 
material like money, health or secu- 
rity; and God is supposed to give it 
to them for the asking. If He doesn’t, 
then they are through with Him. God 
just isn’t supposed to refuse any- 
thing; He is pictured in their minds 
as a jovial, rich personality like Santa 
Claus with a bag of presents as big 
as the world into which He is sup- 
posed to dip for anything material 
asked of Him. Many pray fervently 
and regularly — but not with the 
humility and resignation that true 
prayer demands. They pray with the 
attitude that God should be happy 
because someone is paying attention 
to Him and therefore should hurry 
to grant their request. Likewise they 
expect God to approve their plans 
and schemes for obtaining material 
things and to see that everything 
works out according to schedule. 
Sergeant Bilko, of TV fame, often 
casts a pious glance heavenward 
when one of his money-making 
schemes works out as though he 
recognizes God’s approval and co- 
operation. 


ALMIGHTY GOD, M.D. 
os almighty God is a spirit 

and cannot be perceived by the 
senses, many people look for Him in 
a human being and give to this hu- 
man being what belongs to the Di- 
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vinity alone — their complete trust 
and obedience. In our modern age 
good health is paramount, and so the 
doctor has become an important fig- 
ure in the lives of many and has been 
apotheosized. Whatever the doctor 
demands or advises is done and his 
word becomes law. If he advises a 
woman not to have any more chil- 
dren, then she obeys and quotes the 
command of the doctor as a dispen- 
sation from the natural law and a 
permission to use contraceptives. If 
the doctor advises sterilization, she 
submits with the obedience due only 
to God; even if an abortion is sug- 
gested by the doctor, it is allowed and 
approved, as long as it is good for 
the general health of the woman. 
They call it therapeutic abortion 
which actually means murder of the 
unborn child, presumably to save the 
life of a sick mother. But if the doc- 
tor advises it, then it is the same as 
God’s word for many. 


MODERN IDOLATRY 

N this modern world of ours the 

problem of making a living — 
and a good living — is of prime im- 
portance; since our standards are so 
high, much money is needed to ob- 
tain all the material things that good 
living demands. This has led to mod- 
ern idolatry in which one’s career and 
business is placed above everything 
and everyone, and there are many 
who make business their God. Every 
possible moment is given to the job 
of making money; all other duties, 
loyalties and activities are secondary. 
There are men and women who 
breathe and eat and sleep business; 
even the Lord’s Day is no longer kept 
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sacred from the demands of business. 
Stores are opened, office hours main- 
tained and factories operate day and 
night; not because of any necessity 
or emergency but simply because 
more money can be made if business 
is increased, 


Often a career takes the place of 
God in a person’s life. We find this 
true amongst those dedicated to the 
military. When, a few years ago, a 
Marine Corps sergeant was tried for 
the abuse of recruits in training, a 
general publicly stated in a hearing 
that the Corps was his God. Many 
high-ranking officers in our military 
forces have no religious affiliation, 
give no worship to God and devote 
their lives completely and entirely to 
obtaining rank and importance. Many 
government career people are in this 
same class. God has no place in their 
lives — the government becomes 
their Divinity. This attitude is easy 
to come by, for when the government 
provides everything a person could 
need, like salary, housing, medical 
service, food, clothing, education and 
retirement, plus social standing and 
a sort of public reverence and ac- 
ceptance, what need is there of a 
God? Hence fatalism becomes a phi- 
losophy of life with a logical conclu- 
sion that it is LIFE that counts; eter- 
nity is but a figment of the imagina- 
tion, and God is for the underpriv- 
ileged. 


GOD IS A FOOL 
NADVERTENTLY surely, but 
yet actually, many people, even 

Catholics, take God for a fool. They 
wonder why they are not blessed, 
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why their life is full of sorrow, un- 
happiness, trouble and disappoint- 
ment. Oh yes, they go to church, 
they pray, they contribute, they send 
their children to Catholic schools but 
God doesn’t bless them. Ask them 
about the condition of their soul and 
they will admit living in mortal sin, 
usually a sin of sex or abuse, and 
they are never at the Communion 
rail. They can’t get absolution when 
they go to confession, because they 
won't stop committing sins of malice. 
They fail to realize there is no true 
happiness where there is sin and that 
God surely will not bless a family 
when the father and mother are liv- 
ing in sin. 


Likewise, seemingly good people 
take God for a fool. They frequent 
the sacraments; they confess honestly 
but one of the essentials, the firm 
purpose of amendment is missing. 
Surely they are sorry for their sins; 
but they do not want to give up their 
habit of sin nor the person with 
whom they commit the sin. The ex- 
cuses: “I’m in love,” “I’m going 
steady,” or, if they are married, “The 
doctor said if I have another child I 
will die.” What do they expect God 
to do? Smile at them benignly, for- 
give them the sins and then say: “I 
understand, just don’t worry: I'll take 
care of it; I'll let you into heaven.” 

How often even people who are 
good and holy complain that God 
does not bless them and their fam- 
ilies. Ask them if they are living in 
sin and they protest their virtuous 
life, but they forget the many sins 
committed before marriage, the sins 
of courtship and youth, and they fail 
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to realize that God is not going to 
overload with blessings anything that 
has been prepared for in sin. And 
He does demand satisfaction for past 
offenses. 

To our modern pagan world the 
idea of punishment for sin in the 
eternal fires of hell is abhorrent; the 
argument is that God is too good, 
too merciful to send us to hell for 
all eternity if we die in mortal sin. 
Again they play God for a fool, con- 
vincing themselves that they can of- 
fend God through a lifetime and at 
death be whisked into heaven by an 
indulgent Deity who is happy if He 
can make everybody, even unrepent- 
ant sinners, happy for ever and ever. 
It is a comfortable philosophy to live 
by. But if God is merciful, He must 
also be just; if He rewards virtue, 
He must punish unforgiven sin, and 
no amount of pagan wishing is going 
to make Him change His divine na- 
ture. 


GOD IS A MYTH 


denen: is a note of encouragement 

in this current return to religion; 
at least it manifests a need for God 
in our lives today. But the modern 
concept of God is rather vague and 
vacuous. He is referred to as “Some- 
body up there Who likes me” or the 
One with “the whole world in His 
hands.” Our dependence on Him is 
finalized by a simple statement set to 
music: “I believe.” Our duty to Him 
is posted on the sign boards along 
the highways directing us to “attend 
the church of your choice on Sun- 
day,” and His effect on our lives 
leads us to “Fellowship” and “To- 
getherness,” 
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There are a few things God isn’t 
supposed to approve, like fear, pov- 
erty and pain; so we strive to elimi- 
nate them from our lives as evils. 
Though we pray to Him in a selfish, 
qualified way, He is not supposed to 
interfere in the one thing most prec- 
ious to us — our independence. We 
will go to church but God had better 
not tell us when we must go; we will 
pray to Him but He had better not 
tell us how we must do it; we will 
worship Him, but He had better not 
tell us how to live our lives, for we 
are independent Americans and mas- 
ters of our lives and destinies; we 
live and act as we please. Religion 
will influence our lives, but only as 
much as we allow it, for we will make 
all the rules. 


HOW LONG, O LORD? 
Ho’ long will almighty God allow 

this mockery to continue? Or 
will God by His infinite power use 
this longing for Him in people’s 
hearts to draw them to accept the 
true concept of Himself? The words 
of St. Augustine are more true today 
than ever before: “Thou hast made 
us for Thyself, O Lord, and our 
hearts are restless until they rest in 
Thee.” 

But how can we bring the world 
to accept the true concept of almighty 
God and to tailor its living to His 
will as expressed in His laws and the 
laws of the Church? It isn’t a job 
that can be done by preaching and 
teaching alone; the leadership of good 
example is necessary. We who have 
the right knowledge of God, who 
have the gift of faith, must lead men 
to Him by the goodness of our lives. 
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Father Keller who fosters the Chris- do it for we alone possess all the ways 
tophers tells us, “You can change the and means of doing it. At one time 
world.” He hasn’t gone far enough. the Church brought the world from 
We must change the world and we paganism to Christianity. Today the 
Catholics are the only ones who can job has to be done all over again. 





FOUR RULES FOR LIVING 

When my father was dying he said to me: “I’m afraid I’ve nothing to 
give you except four rules for living, and I believe they'll work for you 
because you are so much like me. These are the rules, for what they’re 
worth: 

“First, never be afraid of what they say. They exist only in your fears. 
What you do is the only thing that counts. What they say means nothing. 

“Second, the more you own, the more you are possessed. Keep free of 
material things and enjoy life as it comes. 

“Third, take serious things lightly. Take light things seriously. 

“Fourth, always laugh at yourself first, before others do. There is some- 
thing ridiculous about every person. Don’t be afraid to admit your weak- 
nesses and failures.” 

I don’t know how well I have used my father’s advice. But the more I see 
of men and women who inherited fortunes, the less anxious I am to trade 
my legacy for theirs. I would be a fool to do it. Mine is not in bondage to 
the stock market. 


E. Maxwell in I Married the World 





VOICE FROM THE BALCONY 

Normally the play was bad, but this night it reached a new low. The 
prompter could have been mistaken for the leading man; one set collapsed 
in the middle of a dramatic pause and the actors read their lines with all 
the expression of a cigar-store Indian. The audience sat in boredom for the 
first act, but as the second act started going, so did the people. 

Finally, after a very undramatic climax in which the hero had saved his 
sweetheart from a band of ferocious Indians who were attacking the set- 
tlement, he turned to her with a silly look on his face and said with a wide 
sweep of his hand: “There, darling! I have driven them all away.” 

Came a high-pitched voice from the last row: “Not yet, youngster, they’re 
about ten of us stragglers left in back.” 


American Mercury 





Be not disturbed at being misunderstood; be disturbed at not understanding. 





When you don’t believe in yourself, that tends to make it unanimous. 





Always put off till tomorrow what you shouldn’t do at all. 
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By the Bystander 





RATHER sad article appear- 

ed in the New York Times 
magazine some months ago describ- 
ing the mental attitudes of what 
purported to be a cross section of 
young men studying for the Chris- 
tian ministry in Protestant semi- 
naries across the land. For the pur- 
poses of this article, interviews 
were held with a number of stu- 
dents of Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York, which is one of 
i25 seminaries that make up the 
American Association of Theolog- 
ical Schools. The total enrollment 
of all these schools is 20,500 stu- 
dents. Union Theological is an in- 
terdenominational seminary, 
which means that it accepts stu- 
dents for the Christian ministry 
from any Protestant sect, or even 
from among those who adhere to 
no particular organized Christian 
sect. 

We have called the article sad, 
because the reporter who wrote it 
found that the most common mark 
of these candidates for posts of 
leadership in religion is “uncer- 
tainty.” All have the highminded 
ideal of “serving others,” and that 
is what has brought them to the 
school. But with that ideal there 
is an incredible degree of mental 
confusion, of doubt about the 
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SLDECLANCES 


Seminarians: 
Certain and Uncertain 


truths of Christianity, of groping 
for solid values on which to base 
their service to others. One stu- 
dent expressed it, quite typically 
of many, in these words: “I am not 
really a Christian, for I really can- 
not commit myself to the Chris- 
tian faith ... Can I desire to un- 
derstand the Christian faith when 
I doubt whether I can commit my- 
self to it?” The question that im- 
mediately comes to mind is this: 
how can a man be of true service 
to others in the capacity of a 
Christian leader, when he doubts 
1) whether he can understand 
Christianity and 2) whether, even 
if he did understand it, he could 
commit himself to its teachings 
and commands? 


In the face of the uncertainty 
that is so obvious a mark of the 
Protestant seminarian, consider 
the mental state and the training 
program of a Catholic candidate 
for the priesthood. Everything in 
the latter’s approach to and prep- 
aration for his life of service to 
others centers around certainties. 
We make this point, not for the 
mere sake of drawing odious com- 
parisons between Protestant and 
Catholic seminarians, but because 
it is so important today to draw 
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attention to the certainties of the 
Christian religion. Immeasurable 
harm has already been done to 
whole generations by the assump- 
tion of professors and writers and 
even preachers that, in regard to 
religion and Christianity, there 
are no great certainties; there are 
only emotions and experiences 
and symbols and guesses at the 
truth. 


The Catholic candidate for the 
priesthood starts out with certain 
convictions which, though they 
have not yet been deeply probed 
and studiously analyzed, are an in- 
dispensable condition for his be- 
ing accepted as a seminarian. He 
firmly believes in God; he recog- 
nizes Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God and the Redeemer of the 
world; he is convinced that Christ 
founded one Church in the world, 
through whose ministrations He 
wanted all mankind to seek and 
find salvation. He knows further- 
more that Christ established a 
priesthood which He made re- 
sponsible for the carrying on of 
His own work to the end of time, 
and that Christ wants young men 
to come forward in every age to 
accept the burdens and responsi- 
bilities of that priesthood. On be- 
coming a seminarian he has but 
one uncertainty, which can be re- 
solved only through the years of 
his training. That is the uncer- 
tainty as to whether he can prove 
himself to be intellectually, mor- 
ally, spiritually and physically fit 
to be advanced to the priesthood. 
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So the Catholic seminarian en- 
ters upon his training with a num- 
ber of deep convictions. But dur- 
ing his course of study and self- 
discipline, these convictions will 
be subjected to every possible 
analysis and dispute. The whole 
purpose is to deepen his certain- 
ties; to eliminate all possible fu- 
ture doubt; to make of his a voice 
speaking with authority because 
he will have probed all the evi- 
dence for the things of which he 
speaks. 


What kind of evidence does a 
Catholic candidate for the priest- 
hood probe? Every evidence that 
bears any testimony to religious 
truth. He probes the evidence for 
the trustworthiness of his own 
thinking powers. He probes the 
nature of objective truth, as it is 
found outside his mind, in God, 
in the world, in things visible and 
invisible. He probes the essence 
and the nature and the attributes 
of God. He probes the origins of 
the Bible, and the historical evi- 
dence for the person and the di- 
vinity and the works of Jesus 
Christ. He probes the foundations 
of the Church established by 
Christ, and examines, one by one, 
every single doctrine she has ever 
officially proposed for the belief 
and guidance of men. He has cer- 
tainties to begin with, but he 
deepens these certainties, he shat- 
ters his doubts, he studies all the 
opposition, intellectual and moral, 
to the youthful certainties with 
which he approached his training. 
He shares with Protestant semi- 
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narians one thing, and that is a 
desire to serve people, but he finds 
a framework for that service that 
is built on divine truth and un- 
mistakable revelation. He will 
serve men as God said they must 
be served for their happiness and 
salvation. 


There are two possible expla- 
nations that may be offered for 
this remarkable contrast between 
Catholic candidates for the priest- 
hood and students for the Protes- 
tant ministry. (The same contrast 
may be found between ordained 
priests and active Protestant min- 
isters.) ‘The first explanation, and 
this one is the theme of many 
writers against the Catholic reli- 
gion, is that Catholics are gullible; 
that the Catholic Church insists on 
gullibility in her seminarians. 
Gullibility may be defined as a 
naive acceptance of certain propo- 
sitions as true when they cannot 
be proved to be true. Thus it 
would be said that Catholic semi- 
narians, later to be priests, are 
forced by means that may have a 
similarity to brain-washing to ac- 
cept as certain such statements as 
that Christ was true God and 
Man, Mary was always a Virgin, 
Christ established seven sacra- 
ments as means of grace, there is 
an eternal hell, etc. In short, Cath- 
olics are said to make certainties 
out of myths, or symbols, or figures 
of speech or traditions for which 
the evidence is vague. 

The only adequate answer to 
this charge can be found by one 
who is willing to follow, step by 
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step, the intellectual training of a 
Catholic seminarian. Indeed, it is 
our firm conviction that, if almost 
any of the students at Union 
Theological Seminary, or any oth- 
er Protestant seminary, could be 
permitted to take a complete 
Catholic seminarian’s course in 
philosophy, in theology, in Scrip- 
ture, in history, they would never 
be tempted to suggest that Catho- 
lic seminarians are expected to be 
gullible. Cold calculating reason 
has to be satisfied all along the 
line, even as a basis for the accept- 
ance of revealed mysteries. 


HAT is the other explana- 

tion of the contrast between 
Protestant and Catholic seminari- 
ans? It is the one that seems to be 
borne out by an examination of 
the history of the last two hundred 
years of Protestant Christianity. 
Not all, but by far the most of 
the leaders of Protestantism have 
adopted an anti-intellectual ap- 
proach to Christianity. This ap- 
proach manifests itself in many 
ways. In one way it speaks of reli- 
gion as a matter of experience, 
rather than of knowledge. In an- 
other way it speaks of feelings of 
conversion, rather than intellectu- 
al convictions, as the basis for 
Christian living. In other ways it 
speaks of faith without the logical 
counterpart of good works, or of 
good works — “service to others” 
— without the essential back- 
ground of solid faith. Those who 
accept, and this is the real gulli- 
bility, these un-intellectual or 
anti-intellectual approaches to 
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Christianity have been abetted by 
secular philosophers and teachers 
who have been denying the very 
existence of an intellect in man, 
or trying to prove that the human 
intellect cannot be trusted to grasp 


of Christianity without confidence 
in the ability of their minds to 
reach certainty about what is true 
or not true. Even with all their 
proven certainties, Catholics can 
and do turn against Christ. It is 


anything of the truth. only sad that so many who have 


so much good will, and who would 
serve Him with all their hearts if 
they really knew Him, are given 
so little chance to grasp the cer- 
tainties He offered to the world. 


Catholics should show no scorn, 
nor affect any airs of superiority, 
over the confused young men who 
are trying to make something out 





HOW MUCH FOR GOD? 


The following is a series of questions once posed by Archbishop John 
Mark Gannon. 

“Suppose God granted you a life of 70 years,” the archbishop asked, “how 
would it be distributed? How would you spend it? Statistics divide these 70 
years in this way: 

“Three years would be spent in education; 

“Eight years in amusements; 

“Six years at the dinner table; 

“Five years in transportation; 

“Four years in conversation; 

“Fourteen years in work; 

“Three years in reading; 

“Twenty-four years in sleeping. 

“How much time do you give to God? If you went to Mass every Sunday 
and prayed for five minutes every morning and evening, you would be giving 
FIVE MONTHS to God; five months out of 70 years of your life.” 


The Monitor 





IRISH WISH 


May the road rise to meet you, 

May the wind be at your back, 

May the good Lord keep you in the hollow of His hand, 
May your heart be as warm as your hearthstone, 


And when you come to die, may the wailing of the poor be the only 
sorrow you will leave behind! 
May God bless you always! 





Egotism: That certain something that enables a man in a rut to think he’s 
in the groove. 
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pre-marriage 


clinic 


Planning Rhythm for the First Years of Marriage 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: I consider myself a good 

Catholic and wish always to follow 
the laws of the Church. But I need advice 
on this problem. I am engaged to be mar- 
ried in a year or so. My girl is becoming 
a Catholic and will be a very good one. 
Since I will have a year and a half to 
complete my term in the Air Force at the 
time of our marriage, we have decided 
that after we are married we should wait 
at least two years before we have any chil- 
dren. Our reasons are these. 1) It would 
be hard to raise a child on Air Force pay. 
2) We want to save our money and will 
need what she can earn at a job for a year 
or so after marriage, so that we can buy 
a home when I get out of the service. 
3) As young as we are, and having had to 
be separated so much because of my du- 
ties, we think it only fair that we should 
have our first couple of years together 
alone. For two of the past two years and 
a half we have been separated. For these 
reasons we would like to plan on using 
rhythm for the first two years of our mar- 
riage. Judging from what I have read in 
Catholic publications about this matter, I 
rather expect you to tell me we would be 
doing wrong to start our marriage in this 
way. Is that your answer? 


OLUTION: You are wrong in assum- 
S ing or expecting that our immediate 
answer to your problem will be a blunt 
statement that you would be doing wrong 
in going through with your tentative plan. 
Under certain clearly specified conditions 
we would not disapprove of your plan. 
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But there are also circumstances that may 
arise within those first two years of mar- 
riage, perhaps unforeseeable by you now, 
which should slightly modify the deter- 
mination you put into your plan. 

First, the specified conditions. We have 
to assume that it would be a greater hard- 
ship for you to put off marriage for two 
more years, while you both work at build- 
ing up your finances, than to marry now. 
Also, it is assumed that you have a couple 
of very good reasons for practicing rhy- 
thm, 1) in the fact that your income is 
quite inadequate, and 2) in the fact that 
you want to have a home before you start 
raising children. (The desire to be “alone” 
together for a couple of years is not in it- 
self a good reason, because God inspires 
couples who are in love to want to be 
alone together in order that, through their 
togetherness, they may bring children into 
the world.) 


The specified conditions on which your 
plan can be approved are 1) that rhythm 
will be practiced by complete mutual 
agreement through these two years; 2) 
that it be no occasion of sin. This last 
condition, you must know, will not turn 
out to be so easily fulfilled as you think 
now. In the first years of marriage it is 
never easy for a young couple deeply in 
love with each other to limit their expres- 
sions of love to a fixed number of dates 
on a calendar. This has been done by per- 
sons of deep spirituality and high moral 
character and great love for Jesus Christ. 
But even they who have done it will read- 
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ily admit that it is not an easy thing in the 
first years of marriage. If it is found so 
difficult as to lead to sins of contraception, 
then it would be wrong to pretend to be 
following rhythm, because the rhythm 
would be accompanied by habitual sin. 

In such a case, therefore, your plan 
would have to be abandoned. There are 
other circumstances, unpredictable now, 
that must be taken into account. Through 
a mistake in calculation of safe times, or 
because your wife might turn out to be 
one in a hundred or more for whom rhy- 
thm does not work, there might be a child 
despite all your planning. You must be 
ready beforehand for such an exceptional 
possibility, and not rendered bitter or re- 
bellious if it comes to pass, and above all, 
not tempted to serious sin to prevent a 
child from coming. 

Also there is always the possibility that 
before two years are up there might be a 


major change for the better in your finan- 
cial situation. In that case both your eco- 
nomic reasons for rhythm would disappear. 


One more word about your third rea- 
son, namely, that you would like to be 
alone with your wife for at least two years. 
When you enter into the contract of mar- 
riage, it calls for your being ready to as- 
sume the responsibilities of marriage, un- 
less there be, as noted above, a quite seri- 
ous obstacle, economic or otherwise, mak- 
ing it lawful to use rhythm for a tempor- 
ary period. Marriage should not be looked 
upon in itself as merely a means to enjoy- 
ing the love and companionhip of your 
wife while the fruits of love are excluded 
on that ground alone. Experience, more- 
over, proves that your love for each other 
is best safeguarded and guaranteed by 
eagerness to take up the primary work of 
marriage as soon as this is possible. 





HOW TO BAKE A CAKE 


This recipe for any cake has appeared in newspapers throughout the 
country. It will be appreciated by all mothers. 

“Light oven; get out bowl, spoons and ingredients. Grease pan, crack nuts. 
Remove 18 blocks and 7 toy autos from kitchen table. 

“Measure 2 cups of flour; remove Johnny’s hands from flour; wash flour 
off him. Measure one more cup of flour to replace flour on floor. 

“Put flour, baking powder and salt in sifter. Get dustpan and brush up 
pieces of bowl which Johnny knocked on floor. Get another bowl. Answer 
doorbell. 

“Return to kitchen. Remove Johnny’s hands from bowl. Wash Johnny. Get 
out egg. Answer phone. Return. Take out greased pan. Remove % inch salt 
from pan. Look for Johnny. Get another pan and grease it. Answer telephone. 

“Return to kitchen and find Johnny; remove his hands from bowl; wash 
shortening, etc., etc., off him. Take up greased pan and find % inch layer of 
nutshells in it. Head for Johnny, who flees, knocking bowl off table. 


“Wash kitchen floor. Wash table. Wash walls. Wash dishes. Call the 
baker. Lie down.” 





In this world one must be a little too kind to be kind enough. 





The most inflammable kind of wood is a chip on the shoulder. 
March, 1959 
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What Do You Believe? 


God Is Good! 


God Is Merciful! 


JOSEPH D. ELwortny, C.SS.R. 


A’ Catholics we believe that God 
is all goodness in relation to 
Himself. We also believe that, be- 
cause of that goodness in Himself 
which has no bounds, God is good 
and merciful to us, His human crea- 
tures. 


God Is Our Father 

In the midst of the problems of 
everyday life, in the anguish of soul 
that comes from our contemplation 
of the evils that beset the world, how 
comforting it is to realize that God 
is not only our Creator, but indeed 
our Father. 

When the news reports from 
around the world about the fearful 
weapons that men are fashioning for 
each other’s destruction, when the 
memories of past conflicts and the 
almost unimaginable horrors of a fu- 
ture war dash to pieces our fond 
hopes for peace, what a consolation 
it is to know that we have a just God 
above us, and more, a merciful and 
loving Father. 

God is our Father! This was the 
basic teaching of Jesus Christ, His 
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only Son. From the pages of the Old 
Testament the dominant picture of 
God is one of Master and Judge. 
From the teaching of the Saviour He 
appears as the patient, kind, merci- 
ful, and loving Father of us all. 

In that solemn moment when 
Christ, at the request of His own 
apostles, was asked to teach us to 
pray, His first words were, “Our Fa- 
ther, Who art in heaven.” 

Well did the apostles understand 
this doctrine. The Epistles of St. Paul 
are full to overflowing with this idea. 
St. John, the Evangelist, summed it 
up in these words, “God is love.” 

From all eternity God has loved 
each one of us. Each one of us can 
truly say: “God loves me.” 


God loves us all, the weak as well 
as the strong, those without money 
as well as those who possess a great 
deal, the sick as well as the healthy, 
the sinner as well as the saint. Above 
all, God is the Father of the poor and 
afflicted. These Jesus Himself called 
“Mine,” and with them He chose to 
cast His fortune. 
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God Is Our Greatest Benefactor 
OD is giving to us constantly. 
First, He has given us life. We 
breathe, we move, we take our place 
upon the earth. Our hands, our feet, 
our lips, move at the command of our 
will. Our eyes drink in the glorious 
scenes that nature paints for us in 
autumn and spring. Several times a 
day we sit down at table to eat — it 
is God Who has given food the vital 
force to sustain our bodies. 


Even when we are sick, our body 
refuses to die, it clings to life. Who 
else has planted this desire to live 
within us save God? 

God did not make us as the flowers 
that brighten the landscape nor as 
the beasts that roam the jungle. He 
has given us a soul that will never 
die; a mind with which to think, and 
a will with which to do. He has given 
us a heart with which to love, a heart 
so great in its aspirations that a thou- 
sand worlds cannot fill it, a heart so 
great that only the good God Himself 


can satisfy its unbounded longings for 
love. 


God did not stop there, giving us 
physical life alone. He has, without 
any merit on our part, given us a 
share in His own divine life. This we 
call sanctifying grace. 

God so loved the world that He 
sent His only-begotten Son into the 
world as man to die for us on the 
cross. Thus was restored to us that 
intimate sharing in God’s life lost to 
us by the sin of our first parent. 

Through the sacrament of baptism 
God gives us sanctifying grace, makes 
us His children, heirs of heaven. It 
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is then we become members of the 
Mystical Body, the Church, whose 
head is Christ. 

When our sins make us lose God’s 
grace, there is the sacrament of pen- 
ance for our use. When we confess 
our sins with sorrow and firm purpose 
never to sin again, we are, through 
God’s mercy, restored to His friend- 
ship and love. 

Every day on the altars of our 
Church, Jesus, in the person of His 
priests, renews mystically His death 
on the cross and thus literally show- 
ers on us the graces wrought by His 
blood. 


Well does St. Thomas say that one 
little grace, small as small can be, is 
worth more than all the treasures 
this proud world can offer us. 

Does not God, our Father, literally 
pursue us with His love? 


God Is Father to the Sinner 
HERE are no limits to God’s 
love, no limits to His mercy and 
forgiveness. 

In order to bring home to our 
earthbound minds the picture of our 
heavenly Father’s mercy, Christ told 
us the story of the prodigal son. 


A certain man had two sons. The 
younger son one day came boldly to 
his father and asked for his share of 
the inheritance. The father sadly ac- 
ceded to his wishes, and the son im- 
mediately went off on his own to 
waste sinfully his sudden riches. 

As long as he had money, there 
was no lack of friends to help him 
spend it. When it was all gone, he 
found himself terribly alone. To eke 
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' out an existence, he was forced to do 
the lowliest work. He even found 
himself envying his charges, the 
swine, the scraps they received from 
their owner. 


Now his eyes were opened. He re- 
membered with longing the happy 
years he had spent in his father’s 
house. Now he would return. He 
would beg for forgiveness. 

It was a long and tiring journey 
home. No sooner did he appear on 
the horizon than his father joyfully 
ran to meet him, to embrace him, to 
welcome him home. There was 
scarcely a chance for him to beg for 
forgiveness so great was his father’s 
joy on seeing the prodigal return. 

This is the picture of God’s mercy. 

Here is how Christ carried it out 
in action. 

The Pharisees hauled before Christ 
a woman taken in adultery. The law 
of Moses, they said, commanded her 
to be put to death. What did Jesus 
say? 

Jesus said nothing, but stooped to 
write with His finger on the ground. 
When they continued asking Him, He 
rose and said: “Let him who is with- 
out sin among you be the first to cast 
a stone at her.” 


And while He stooped to His writ- 
ing once more, one by one her ac- 
cusers drifted away. 

Jesus then said to the woman: 
“Where are they? Has no one con- 
demned thee?” She said: “No one, 
Lord.” 

Then Jesus said: “Neither will 1 
condemn thee. Go thy way and sin 
no more.” 
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Once Christ was dining in the 
home of one of the Pharisees. Seeing 
Him there, a woman whose life was 
a scandal to all, was struck with sor- 
row for her sins. She stooped and 
began to bathe His feet with her 
tears and wiped them with the hair 
of her head, and anointed them with 
ointment. 


Of her Christ said to those who 
professed to be shocked at His re- 
ception of this woman, “Her sins, 
many as they be, shall be forgiven 
her, because she has loved much.” 

On the cross Jesus was nailed be- 
tween two thieves. The one on the 
left continued throughout the agony 
to blaspheme and to reproach our di- 
vine Saviour. The one on the right 
rebuked him, and expressed his sor- 
row for his sins. 


Then he turned to Christ and said: 
“Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into Thy kingdom.” 

Jesus said: “Amen, I say to thee, 
this day thou shalt be with Me in 
paradise.” 

And so God, our loving Father, 
will say to every sinner who repents: 
“Thy sins are forgiven. Sin no more.” 

There is no sin, no evil in all the 
world that is not encompassed by the 
loving mercy of God. No sinner, no 
evildoer, as long as he confesses his 
sin with sorrow, will ever be turned 
away from the throne of mercy. 


Practice: Thank your heavenly 
Father every day for this gift of life 
and grace. Beg His forgiveness every 
night for the evil you have done dur- 
ing the day. 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 


Needs of the Family 


To the point and worth pondering, 
it seems to us, is the following list of 
areas in which the level of American 
family life can be elevated and im- 
proved. They were stated by Emer- 
son and Arleen Hynes at a recent 
convention of the Christian Family 
Movement and are quoted by Act, 
the official journal of that lively or- 
ganization. 


1. Need for the spirit of sacrifice. 
In what attitude is married life car- 
ried on? Are the tasks and duties of 
this vocation accepted willingly or 
resentfully? 

2. Need for a sense of vocation. 
Is there a realization of the profound 
truth that this marriage, this family 
living together in this house, is meant 
to be a religious way of life? It is the 
means by which salvation can be 
either won or lost. 

3. Need to restore family prayer. 
Much has been done of late years to 
encourage family prayer. But would 
it not be difficult to prove that, with 
all our education, there is more fam- 
ily prayer now than in the days of 
our grandfathers? Could it be proved 
in practice that in the average family 
prayer is, as it should be, one of the 
most important daily activities? 
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4. The need for a spirit of poverty. 
Christ said: “You must not be anx- 
ious about your food or clothing, or 
live in constant suspense.” In how 
many homes is it not true that the 
primary concern is not furthering the 
kingdom of God, but an eager and 
anxiety-filled search for economic 
goods and comforts? 

5. Need to increase the respect for 
homemaking and motherhood. Why 
are 40 percent of the mothers in the 
United States, with children under 
18, in the working force outside the 
home? The desire for cash income is 
part of the explanation. But is it not 
also caused by the feeling that out- 
side work is more exciting, and that 
homemaking involves too much 
drudgery? 

6. The need for constructive work 
in the home for children. Should not 
young people, in their most ambitious 
and experimental years, in some way 
at home have the satisfaction of do- 
ing and making things as an appren- 
ticeship for future life work? 

7. The need for more cultured 
forms of family leisure. In the aver- 
age home, do parents do much to im- 
prove the minds and raise the intel- 
tectual sights and artistic vision of 
their children? Do they try to develop 
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a taste in their children for good 
books, good music, good art and 
good conversation? 

8. The need for greater family 
unity. The influences on growing 
children from outside the home can 
scarcely be numbered. Often a bar- 
rier is thus created between children 
and parents. A psychiatrist said re- 
cently that the “loss of identity” be- 
tween child and family and society is 
the “chief disease” of the present 
generation. 

9. The need for a stronger dis- 
cipline in the home. In past ages 
there was a tendency to be too strict. 
Our culture tends toward the other 
extreme of a false concept of free- 
dom, frequently depriving the chil- 
dren of the firm guidance they need 
to enable them to mature. 


10. The need for the family to as- 
sociate itself with other groups. To 
improve conditions, there is needed 
the combined strength of many like- 
minded families sharing experiences 
and agreeing on possible courses of 
action. This is a fundamental pur- 
pose of the Christian Family Move- 
ment. 


St. America 

Not widely enough known is the 
fact that the North American con- 
tinent is named after a saint. This is 
in distinction to the continents of the 
Old World, such as Europe, which 
perpetuate the memory of heroines 
of pagan mythology. But America 
bears the name of a Christian prince, 
often known as a saint, but appearing 
in the Roman martyrology as a 
beatus, or blessed. 
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We are indebted to the distinguish- 
ed British Catholic weekly, The Tab- 
let, for calling this to our attention. 
The Tablet furnishes the following 
learned details about this fact: 

“Tt is well known that America is 
named after the fifteenth-century ex- 
plorer, Amerigo Vespucci, who first 
maintained that the newly discovered 
western lands were not part of Asia 
but were a new world. It is less well 
known that his first name, Amerigo, 
is only the Italianate form of the 
name still widely used among the 
Hungarians as Imre (the name, for 
instance, of the judicially assassinated 
Prime Minister Nagy), and that the 
blessed Imre — or St. Imre, as he is 
usually called — was a son of St. 
Stephen, the king and founder of 
Hungary nearly a thousand years 
ago. The same name in its Germanic 
form is Emeric. The ninth centenary 
of the death of St. America, or Amer- 
igo, or Imre, or Emeric, was kept 
with great splendor in Hungary in 
1931. 


“Vaysic, who took the name of 
Stephen, was given the title of Apos- 
tolic King by Pope Sylvester II, who 
also accorded him the privilege, in- 
herited by the emperors of Austria 
until the dissolution of their empire 
in 1918, of having an archbishop’s 
cross borne before him. Prince Amer- 
ica was his second son, and grew up 
in a court that greatly resembled that 
of King Saint Oswald of Northumbria. 
King Stephen invited the learned and 
pious Girard Sagredo, Abbot of San 
Giorge at Venice, to educate his son, 
and as a youth America ably assisted 
his father in his apostolic journeys 
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through the remoter parts of his wild 
dominions. The promise he gave of 
a truly Christian king was cut short, 
to the great grief of his father and all 
his subjects, by his death in early 
manhood. 


“Whether Amerigo Vespucci ever 
made the voyages he claimed has 
been for long a matter of controversy, 
but in 1507 the German Geographer 
Waldseemuller printed his account of 
them as an appendix to his Cosmo- 
graphie. In his introduction, Waldsee- 
muller suggested that, as all the other 
continents bore the names of women, 
the new one should bear that of a 
man, and on the map accompanying 
his book printed the name America 
across it. It was an easy name that 
tripped harmoniously off the tongue 
and, aided no doubt by Waldseemul- 
ler’s suggestion, soon supplanted Ves- 
pucci’s own name for the New World, 
Land of the Holy Cross, in every 
country except Spain.” 


Shut-In Pilgrimages 

People who are confined to their 
homes by chronic illness or disability 
may dream of visiting some distant 
shrine. But most of them no doubt 
regard this as a hopeless dream. The 
difficulties in the way of their travel- 
ling seem too great; there seems to 
be no way in which their dream might 
come true. 


Yet within recent years a number 
of sick people, even of no great finan- 
cial means, have been able to go on 
pilgrimage. For example, the Catho- 
lic Travel Office, Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington 6, D. C., spon- 
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sors one or more pilgrimages each 
year designed particularly for the 
sick. In 1959 they have one scheduled 
which will bring the sick pilgrims to 
Lourdes on the feast of Pentecost. 
Further information and cost of the 
trip can be ascertained by writing to 
the Catholic Travel Office at the 
above address. 

In the midwest can be found the 
headquarters of the Confraternity of 
Pilgrims, at 108 N. State St., Chica- 
go 2, Illinois. This organization de- 
fines itself as a “non-profit group de- 
voted to spreading the fame of our 
miraculous shrines and to assisting 
the sick, especially the sick poor, to 
make their pilgrimages thereto.” 
Thus this organization not only sets 
up the pilgrimages, but seeks to fi- 
nance them for shut-ins who are 
poor, by the support and financial 
aid of members who are able to ren- 
der it. 

Charity and zeal such as this is 
certainly pleasing to the Saviour Who 
said: “Whatsoever you do unto the 
least of My brethren, you do unto 
Me.” For a sick person, confined al- 
ways to his home or a hospital, dis- 
couragement and loneliness are ene- 
mies which must constantly be met. 
Those for whom a pilgrimage is 
made possible will without doubt find 
new courage to carry the cross of ill- 
ness patiently, and thus fulfill their 
important job for the saving of the 
world. 


Who Is a Christian? 

Any person who calls himself a 
Christian has a right to that title of 
Christian only if he has accepted 
Christ for what He is and has accept- 
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ed all that Christ stands for. The ex- 
pression, “to accept Christ,” has tak- 
en on a rather loose meaning in our 
day. Some people say they have 
found Christ or that they have ac- 
cepted Christ, and then instead of 
accepting His teaching about what we 
must believe and do in order to be 
saved, they go calmly along their 
way making up their own rules for 
belief and conduct in religion and in 
life. If a man or woman accepts 
Christ, then it is no more than com- 
mon sense to accept Him completely, 
and to accept and follow His teach- 
ing — not only parts of it, but all 
of it. 


A man cannot say, “I accept Christ 
and His teaching in general, but not 
what He said about hell — not what 
He said about divorce. I accept Christ 
and His teaching provided it does 
not become too hard to follow, pro- 
vided it does not become out of date 
or out of fashion.” No! If a person 
accepts Christ, he must accept Him 
completely together with all His 
teaching, otherwise there can be no 
talk of accepting Christ Who is al- 
ways the same, yesterday, today and 
forever. 


It cannot be denied that there are 
hard sayings in the teachings of 
Christ, and many people still repeat 
as did the Jews of Christ’s time, 
“This is a hard saying, and who can 
hear it?” And many, as of old, go 
back to the crowd and walk no more 
with Christ. But in leaving Christ 
they have found something that is 
harder to accept than the hard say- 
ings of Christ, and that is the loneli- 
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ness and emptiness of a heart that 
has turned away from God. In the 
matter of accepting Christ, if a man 
refuses to accept only one of His 
teachings, that man is against Christ; 
and when a man is against Christ, a 
man has turned away from God. 


Perhaps the greater part of the 
world today has left Christ and turn- 
ed against Him. Many would like to 
follow Christ and all that He teach- 
es, but they find it too hard. That’s 
why there are so many people in the 
world today carrying around the 
pieces of a broken heart, wondering 
what they can do to mend it. The 
world hears Christ say, “He that 
humbles himself shall be exalted.” 
That is a hard saying; and so the 
world is proud and remains proud 
even in the anguish of its broken 
pride. It is a hard saying, “If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself.” And so the world in look- 
ing for an easy way to live in happi- 
ness must bear the pain of a thousand 
self-inflicted wounds. It is a hard say- 
ing, “Love your enemies.” And so 
the world will not forgive, and now 
it must eat the bitter fruit of its hate. 
It is hard to hear it said, “Do pen- 
ance!” But it is harder for the world 
to feel the punishing hand of a des- 
pised and forgotten God. 


Only they who accept Christ com- 
pletely and accept His teaching with- 
out making any exceptions can be 
confident that His words will come 
true: “I am the light of the world. 
He that follows Me, walks not in 
darkness but shall have the light of 
life.” 
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LIGUORIANA 


By St. Alphonsus 
Selected and Edited by 
John P. Schaefer, C.SS.R. 


ERHAPS the most spectacular 
proof of the truth of our faith is 
that which is based upon miracles. 
Like prophecies, miracles can be at- 
tributed only to divine power. A true 
miracle is something which is above 
the powers of nature. Therefore, a 
miracle can come only from the Au- 
thor of nature, for He alone is above 
nature. 

From this it follows that the reli- 
gion which confirms her doctrine by 
true miracles cannot be false. For 
God cannot approve a doctrine that 
is false by the testimony of His mir- 
acles. 

The truth of the miracles perform- 
ed by Jesus Christ cannot be doubted. 
They were performed publicly before 
thousands of people. They were re- 
corded by the evangelists in their 
minutest details. They cannot, there- 
fore, be tainted by falsehood. We 
read, for instance, in St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel that our Lord refreshed a multi- 
tude of about four thousand people 
with but seven loaves and a few fish- 
es. St. John recounts how Lazarus, 
dead and buried for four days, was 
brought back to life in the presence 
of a great number of Jews. And we 
know, too, that at the moment of our 
Lord’s death darkness spread over 
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THE PROOF OF MIRACLES 


the whole earth from the sixth to the 
ninth hour. 

If these, and other miracles similar 
to them, were but tricks or false- 
hoods, how could the apostles have 
been induced to leave their country, 
their parents, and all else to follow 
Jesus Christ? How could they even 
preach these false miracles? And how 
could so many people, even Jews who 
had witnessed them, possibly believe 
them to be true? The apostles would 
have been treated as impostors. 

The chief priests themselves ad- 
mitted the truth of the miracles when 
they said: “What do we, for this man 
doth many miracles.” And the Jews, 
too, convinced of the truth of Christ’s 
miracles, were converted by the thou- 
sands and recognized as God the very 
man whom they had unjustly con- 
demned to death and nailed to a cross 
as a criminal and a seducer. 


It might be added that even the 
Jews who were not converted could 
not deny this fact. They, too, recog- 
nized the miracles of Jesus Christ as 
true miracles. Josephus, the Jewish 
historian, wrote: “Now there was 
about this time Jesus, a wise man, if 
it be lawful to call him a man, for he 
was a doer of wonderful works, a 
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teacher of such men as receive the 
truth with pleasure.” After giving an 
account of Christ’s death, Josephus 
continues: “He appeared to them 
alive again the third day, as the di- 
vine prophets had foretold these and 
many other wonderful things con- 
cerning him.” 


These miracles which He perform- 
ed, Christ adduces in proof of His 
origin, His divinity and His mission 
in the world. It was, for instance, by 
miracles that He proved to the dis- 
ciples of St. John the Baptist, and 
persuaded John himself, that He was 
the true Messiah. “Go and relate to 
John what you have heard and seen.” 
It was with the proof of miracles that 
He reproached the Jews for their in- 
credulity: “Though you will not be- 
lieve Me, believe the works.” He 
went so far as to declare them inex- 
cusable for being unwilling to believe 
the miracles they had seen: “If I had 
not done among them the works that 
no other man has done, they would 
not have sin. But now they have both 
seen and hated both Me and My 
Father.” 


If these miracles had not been tes- 
timonies of the truth of His words, 
Christ would not have said that the 
truly faithful would also work mir- 
acles in His name. “And these signs 
shall follow them that believe: in My 
name they shall cast out devils. They 
shall speak with new tongues. They 
shall take up serpents.” 

The miracles which God has per- 
formed through His servants in the 
Catholic Church are countless. The 
promise made by Jesus Christ is veri- 
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fied: “He that believeth in Me, the 
works that I do, he also shall do; and 
greater than these shall he do.” 

It is true that God granted this fa- 
vor more often in the first centuries 
of the Church than in later times, for 
miracles were then more necessary 
for the propagation of the faith. Mir- 
acles are today less frequent. But our 
Lord did not wish them to cease en- 
tirely in His Church. They are still 
necessary for the conversion of new 
peoples who have not as yet em- 
braced the faith. Thus it has happen- 
ed that St. Francis Xavier, St. Louis 
Bertrand and other preachers, while 
announcing the Gospel in the Indies, 
have worked innumerable miracles. 


Among Christians, too, miracles 
serve the useful purpose of confirm- 
ing their faith, and exciting them to 
lead a holier life. They also raise up 
to glory those saints whom God wish- 
es to have honored even in this 
world. 


HERE are those who would 
deny the truth of such miracu- 

lous works as are to be found in the 
annals of the Church and in the lives 
of the saints. Of these I ask: why do 
you prefer to believe some historians 
and not others? Can you possibly re- 
fuse to place credence in the writings 
of a St. Augustine, a St. Athanasius, 
a St. Basil, a St. Jerome, a St. Greg- 
ory and other worthy historians who 
are witnesses to the miracles per- 
formed by the saints? If such men 
could believe that to tell a lie in such 
a matter was not a fault, or was only 
a slight fault, then we could call their 
testimony into doubt. But they held, 
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as do all Catholics, that to tell a lie 
in such a matter is a crime worthy of 
eternal damnation. Therefore, it is 
rash to presuppose that such holy 
men, and so many of them, should 
wish to tell a lie with the sole motive 
of flattering a few men or to deceive 
the people. 

To take but one example of a mod- 
ern miracle: the whole Christian 
world knows of the miracle of St. 
Januarius’ blood, which liquefies sev- 
eral times during the year. This fact 


sectarians are especially anxious to 
contest. Yet, before the Reformation 
not a single writer expressed a doubt 
about it, though it dates from the 
tenth century, and even, according to 
some, from the third century, the 
time of the saint’s death. At this late 
date they multiply explanations of 
how this fact could occur naturally. 
And the more the incredulous mul- 
tiply their foolish explanations, the 
more do they confirm the truth of 
the miracle. 





SIX MISTAKES OF LIFE 
There are six mistakes of life that many of us make, according to a famous 


writer: 


1. The delusion that individual advancement is made by crushing others 


down 


2. The tendency to worry about things that cannot be changed or cor- 


rected. 


8. Insisting a thing is impossible because we, ourselves, cannot accom- 


plish it. 


4. Attempting to compel others to live and believe as we do. 
5. Neglecting development and refinement by not acquiring the habit 


of reading. 


6. Refusing to set aside trivial preferences in order that important things 


may be accomplished. 


Tipperary Star 





THE THREE STAGES 


“Youngster,” said the old married man to a friend about to be wed, “you 
will find, as you give things to your wife, that she will go through three 


stages.” 


“Indeed!” said the lovesick swain. “That’s very interesting. What are 


they?” 


“At first,” came the solemn explanation, “she will say: ‘You are the 
sweetest, most wonderful husband in the world.’ Then, before you know it, 
she will accept a gift with: ‘Well, it’s about time. I thought you'd never 


get it for mel’” 


“And the third stage?” inquired the young man fearfully. 
The older man sighed. “Then she'll say, softly and to herself: ‘He gave 
it to me, without a struggle. I wonder what he’s up to?” 
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OOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 
bock in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


Padre Pio Nesta De Robeck 
Padre Pio, the Italian Capuchin Friar who apparently has 
the stigmata of Christ in his hands and feet, has long been 
an object of pious pilgrimage by the faithful of many lands. 
Nesta De Robeck, an English convert and long time resi- 
dent of Italy, has been close to the Padre Pio story over a 
period of years. She knew his parents and other members 
of the family and has stayed in the little village where 
Padre Pio lives. The full story is told with authentic details 
& in this short biography of Padre Pio and his activities. The 
photographs, especially those of the friar offering holy 
Mass, add greatly to the interest and value of the book. 
In no way does the author anticipate the decision of the 
Church about the authenticity of the phenomena or the 
sanctity of Padre Pio. It is well to remember the very slow 
and careful procedure of the Church before declaring the 
supernatural nature of extraordinary phenomena. A well 

written biography of a modern stigmatic. 
(Bruce, $2.95) 


The World to Come R. W. Gleason, S.J. 
Not often do we receive a theologically accurate and yet 
understandably popular explanation of the eternal truths. 
Father R. W. Gleason, professor of dogmatic theology in 
the Graduate School of Fordham University, has written a 
penetrating study of death, judgment, heaven and hell. He e 
makes the reader understand the plan of these realities in 
God's plan of love for the children whom He made. There 
is no recourse to the flowery exaggerations of oratory, but 
a calm and literary presentation of truths that pertain to all 
of us. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 
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The Family Clinic John L. Thomas, S.J. 
Father John L. Thomas has deservedly gained for him- 
self recognition as an authority on the principles and pre 
vailing customs of the American Catholic family. His broad 
research in sociology as well as theology make him well 
qualified in his chosen field. The 83 answers in this book 
are made from his popular column syndicated in over 40 
@ Catholic newspapers. The problems discussed cover the 
basic situations that arise in the various areas of marriage; 
the answers are clear and logical. It is suggested that the 
second edition make some grouping of the topics for handi- 
er reference, though an index does make it easier to find 
material. Excellent for the teen-ager as well as the married 

person and the professional guide in marriage problems. 
(Newman, $3.95) 


What Think You of Christ? William R. Bonniwell, O.P. 
This is a spiritual book that develops the life with Christ 
and not an apologetics treatise as the title might indicate. _ 
A good spiritual book by a veteran author. 
(Herder, $3.75) 


To Marry with Love Virginia and Louis Baldwin 

It is refreshing to read an intelligent and inspirational 
book on marriage written by a married couple. The Bald- 
wins have the ability to arrive at universal ideas from their 
own experiences in happy marriage. This is not a collec- 
tion of anecdotes but a well-organized presentation of the 
basic aspects of marriage. 

The theme is always: self-sacrificing love. This passage 
shows the theme as well as their facility of expression. “In 
a happy marriage, each partner is constantly striving to de- 
velop unity with the other. It is a never-ending process, 

@ always challenging, always interesting: every human per- 
sonality is an inexhaustible treasure chest that can be open- 
ed with the key of love. The search for unity brings dis- 
covery of more and more variety. The aim of a couple in 
love is not to become something like identical twins, but 
rather to grow more smoothly complementary, more com- 
passionately understanding, more sympathetically tolerant, 
more admiring and more admirable—and more deeply in 
love.” 

Take it and read it. Those preparing for marriage need 
its sage advice; those already married will see even deep- 
er meanings and greater inspirations. Excellent. 

(Bruce, $3.95) 
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Literary Distractions Ronald Knox 
There were many sides to the talent of the late Mon- 
signor Ronald A. Knox. To the reading public he is best 
known as the translator of the Bible into English; to some 
he is remembered as a writer of detective stories; to others 
he is a clever satirist and a gentle wit. Literary Distractions 
contains 17 essays on persons and subjects that are part 
of our literary tradition. Crashaw, Pascal, Johnson, Steven- 
son, Chesterton and Belloc are seen through the educated 
and cultural mind of Monsignor Knox. Included in the es- 
says are interesting ones on detective stories, Father Brown 

and Belloc’s verse. A literary treat. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.50) 


The Way of the Cross 


Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 


€ Drawings and meditations from talented Dom Hubert Van 


Zeller. 


(Templegate, $2.25) 


The Eucharist and Christian Life 


Bishop Aloysius J. Willinger, C.SS.R. 
The Bishop of Monterey-Fresno has adapted a second 
series of essays on the Eucharist from a work by the late 
Cardinal Goma of Toledo. This volume deals with the 
Blessed Sacrament as nourishing the human intellect by 
faith and inspiring the human will by charity. A well- 
organized presentation that will help to intensify the Cath- 
olic life of the thoughtful reader. 
(Academy Library Guild, $2.00) 


The English Religious Heritage Conrad Pepler, O.P. 
* Study of the English mystics from the middle ages to the 


15th century. 


(Herder, $4.95) 


The Parish _ Hugo Rohner, S,J., Editor 

In recent years there has come into existence a growing 
literature on the theology and practical administration of a 
parish. The nine lectures given by the faculty of the sem- 


inary in Innsbruch are printed in this volume. An interesting e 
and informative book of special value for priests and sem- 
inarians. 
(Newman, $2.75) 
Characters of the Reformation Hilaire Belloc 
® Still one of the best books to present the influence of vari- 
ous leading figures of the day on the Reformation. 
(Image, $.85) 
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The Belief of Catholics Ronald Knox 
Brilliant and witty presentation of the Catholic truth by the 


noted convert. e 
(Image, $.75) 
A Spoiled Priest Canon Sheehan 
eo] Reprinting of short stories by famous Irish story-teller. 
(Academy Library Guild, $2.00) 


Patterns for Educational Growth 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. 
Six discourses given by the president of Notre Dame to 
the faculty at the beginning of the academic year. Inspira- @ 
tional and instructive. 
(University of Notre Dame Press, $2.25) 


Benedictinism Through Changing Centuries 
Stephanus Hilpisch, O.S.B. 
@ History of Benedictine monasticism with emphasis on 
American Benedictinism. 
(Liturgical Press, $3.00) 


A History of Benedictine Nuns 
Stephanus Hilpisch, O.S.B. e 
First survey of all various branches of Benedictine nuns. 
(Liturgical Press, $3.00) 


Stories for Sermons Father Arthur Tonne 
© Volume 10 contains many stories about the Blessed 
Eucharist. 


(Didde Publishing Co., $2.00) 


The Roman Socrates Rev. Louis Bouyer 
A portrait of St. Philip Neri as layman, priest and saint. 

(Newman, $1.50) 

The Cistercian Heritage Rev. Louis Bouyer 

@ Study of the Cistercian spirituality with special emphasis 

on teaching of St. Bernard. 

(Newman, $4.95) 

As a Living Ook Sister M. Aurelia Arenth, O.S-F. 


Biography of Mother Baptista Etzel, third Mother Superior ® 
of the Franciscan Sisters of Pittsburg. 
(Bruce, $3.00) 
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LUCID\ 1 / INTERVALS 





“My son went abroad ten years ago to 
make his fortune.” 

“And what is he worth now?” 

“The New York police are offering 
$20,000 for information about him.” 

Rally 
e 

I’ve never had stage fright, 

At least not for ages; 

My system is simple; 

I stay off of stages. 

Pat Kraft in Quote 
e 
> White-faced, a patient 
rushed into his doctor’s 
/ Office. 
“Oh, doctor,” he 
y) cried, “the ghosts of 
my departed relatives 
come and perch on the tops of fence-posts 
all around my garden at dead of night. 
They just sit there . . . staring, staring .. . 
What can I do?” 

Said the doctor calmly: “Sharpen the 
posts.” 

e 

A castaway from a wrecked ship was 
captured by cannibals. Each day, his arm 
was cut by a dagger and the natives of 
the island would drink his blood. Finally, 
one day, he called the king. 

“You can kill me and eat me if you 
want,” he said, “but I’m getting sick and 
tired of being stuck for the drinks.” 

Illustrated Weekly 
e 

Noticed in the “Situations Wanted” col- 
umn of a Michigan newspaper: 

“If you are not satisfied with your 
child’s progress at school, why not have 
he or she tutored at home by an experi- 
enced teacher?” 

American Weekly 
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An English master, confronted with 
what to put on a boy’s report card when 
he knew the youngster was cheating but 
couldn’t prove it, finally came up with — 
“Forging his way stealthily ahead!” 

Capper’s Weekly 
®e 


An Irish priest had been transferred 
from one parish to another. One of his 
old flock met one of the new. 

“Well,” he said, “and how do you like 
Father Murphy, Dennis?” 

“Ah, to be sure,” answered Dennis, 
“he’s a fine man; a fine man, but a trifle 
bellicose.” 

“Bellicose, is it?” said the first. “Well, 
if that isn’t queer. When we had him he 
was as thin as a rake.” 

Tid-Bits, London 
© 


“I don’t seem to be getting any better, 
doctor. Should I pack up and go to a 
warmer climate?” 

“Good heaven, no! That’s just what I'm 
trying to prevent.” 
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People who take cold baths 
all winter seldom have colds. 
But they have cold baths. 





Just to give you an idea of the 
unemployment situation: Man _ has 
twelve billion brain cells. 


The second day of a diet isn’t too 
hard, because by that time you're off 
it. 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 








MOST POPULAR 


(Not necessarily approved. Roman 

numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 

cording to categories used in general 

list.) : 

Women and Thomas Harrow (IIla)— 
Marquand 

Doctor Zhivago (Ila)—Pasternak 

Around the World with Auntie Mame 
(IIa) —Dennis 

The King Must Die (Ilb)—Renault 

The Enemy Camp (II1)—Weidman 

Anatomy of a Murder (IIlb)—Traver 

The Best of Everything (IV)—Jaffe 

The Image Makers (1lb)—Dryer 

Chez Pavan (Ila)—Llewellyn 

The Time of the Dragons (IIa)— 
Ekert-Rotholz 

Exodus (IIb)—Uris 

The Once and Future King (IIa)— 
White 

The Day on Fire (II1)—Ullman 

Angelique (IV)—Golon 

Lolita (IV)—Nabokov 








Suitable for general reading: 

Prophecy Fulfilled—Aigrain & Engelbert 

That They May Be One—Baum 

Someone from the Past—Bennett 

The Adventurous Life of Winston 
Churchill—Bocca 

The Other Side of the Coin—Boulle 

Winston Churchill—Broad 

Irish Stories and Plays—Carroll 

Giselle—Cooper 

The Origins of Man—Corte 

Who Is the Devil?—Corte 

What Is the Bible?—Daniel-Rops 

Padre Pio—de Robeck 

West of the Indus—Douglas 

What Is a Saint?—Douillet 

Worlds Apart—Edwards 

Moliere—Fernandez 


Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris—Gallico 

The World to Come—Gleason 

The Land God Gave to Cain—Innes 

What is Faith?—Joly 

Eastern Exposure—Kalb 

Biblical Subject Index—Kiefer 

Here, of All Places—Lancaster 

Emergency!—Lobsenz 

Hold Heaven in Your Hand—Lofts 

Death on All Hallows—Mcl.can 

Acquitted of Murder—Seagle 

Atlas of the Early Christian World— 
van der Meer & Mohrmann 

The Lost World of Kalahari—van der 
Post 

The Enemies of Love—Watkin 

The Challenge of Bernadette— 
Williamson 

Valiant Heralds of Truth—Yzermans 


II. Suitable only for adults: 
A. Because of advanced style and contents: 
This Land Fulfilled—Brady 
A Poet Before the Cross—Claudel 
Voices in Court—Davenport 
The Tall Man—Aarris 
Trumpets in the Dawn—Heckelmann 
The God of Reason—Jolivet 
The Jersey Lily—Sichel 
Anna and Her Daughters—Stevenson 
B. Because of immoral incidents which do 
not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 
A Man Against Fate—Canizio & 
Markel 
Mine Enemy Grows Older—King 
Doctor on a Bicycle—King 
The Visitors—McMinnies 
The Valadon Drama—Storm 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 
ing adult: 
The Run for Home—Cooley 
IV. Not recommended to any reader: 
Angélique—Golon 
Lolita—Nabokov 





DON’T MISS 
_ THE PARTY! 


BX 


The Liguorian Pamphlet Club will soon celebrate its first 
birthday. Over 10,000 members the first year! This is your 
chance to join and receive the Club selections by mail. 


THE PAMPHLET SERIES OF 1959. Ten new and intriguing titles. 
These titles will not appear in the Liguorian. 


The Secret of Successful Marriage 
What Is Your Temperament? 
Prayer — the Key to Salvation 
Who Is the Pope? 

Duties and Dangers of Baby-Sitting 
Teaching Religion to Babies 

Why Does God Let Me Suffer? 
Learning How to Pray 

The Place of Work in Human Life 
Can You Keep a Secret? 


Please check the type of subscription desired 


1 copy a month $ 1.00 a year 
10 copies a month $ 8.25 a year 
25 copies a month $19.75 ao year 
50 copies a month $37.00 a year 

100 copies a month $69.50 a year 


Name. ....seece TYETETETELETELELEE ECE E TEE 


LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET CLUB Liguori, Missouri 





